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Gdurational. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION SCHOLARSHIP 


At a meeting of the oe... re on November 2, SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of 501. a year, tenable for Two Years, were awarded :— 


In PAINTING to 


MARJORIE FLORENCE MOSTYN, Royal Academy Schools. 
WINIFRED RAYMOND-BARKER, Royal Academy Schools. 


In SCULPTURE to 
JAMES GARDNER, Royal College of Art. 
In ARCHITECTURE to 
FRANCIS P. M. WOODHOUSE, Architectural Associati 
In ENGRAVING to 


LEONARD RU@SELL SQUIRE ELL, Spowtch School of Art. 
tes ae ae Bristol School of 
as been granted to 


of his Scholarship for read “tie 
wivutast } HENRY HAMLYN, Royal Academy Schoo ools. 
ent to the newly-elected ‘male a scholars will be subject to 
omen be the the Trustees of reasons shown for not enlisting in Bis 
’s Forces. 
4 competition works can be seen at the Ro: > Academy, Picca- 
a - DAY, 


rt Masters and Students on sy 
By ae of the Trustees. 





School: 


me BATURDAY: Novewber 4, 5, and 6, from 10 


19, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 








Situations Warant. 
YEADON AND GUISELEY SECONDARY 


WANTED suempsonnes, wy ASSISTANT MISTRESSES to 
pee io) Fh Physics and Mathematics (b) Chemistry in the above mixed 
he vacancies are due to the enlistment of Masters, and the 
intments will therefore be tem A 
idates t hold good (or ivalent lificati 
and they must have hed good Secondary School experience. Com- 
ing mlery 120%. to 1401. per annum, according to qualifications 


Form of “appitcation may be obtained by forwarding a stamped 
| envelope to the undersigned. 
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es of three recent testi jal 





Sales by Auction. 


Rare and Valuable Books—the Library of the lote Rev. 
H. G. WOODS. D.D., Master of the Temple. 


TESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
sucrton, at pete Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, 

WEDNESDAY, November 10, and Following Day, at 1 > ag RARE 
D VALUABLE BOOKS, focluding the soos of the Foundation 
hame School, Oxon, 1575—Seventeenth Century Charts of the 
Scat treat Louis XV. binding—a few MBS. and Fine a 
=a ~ = the Tudor Foeskese Texts, 151 vols.—Pepys's 2 ory, 7 

tions o 


Whea r, vols., ane f sa 2 pater: 
Molierer’ Scott, aor. loves Lecky, ers, many 
handsomely Costs Collection of "Finge ditions ot Modern 





rT, 


Yearly “Subscription, ‘free by post, Inland 
PU Teens 10s. 6d. Entered at the 
ce as Second Class matter. 


Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are pre pared to 

consider and place MSS. for early publication. terary work of 

all kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—5 and 6, Clement's Inn, 











‘rom Meredith and Stevenson to Conrad a 
Hetural History Books, “Novi fine Set 
de France, 56 vee, and N 


3 
Botany, First and Thi tio f the Ann 
758-1915 5 also tne LIBRARY rm the late Rev. H. G. WOODS, D. > 
Master of the Temple, including Standard : ae in Clewieal and 
Theological Literature, and an interest: ting . con of Tennyson's 
with MS. Poem by George Bored PPh, «Mie AER Letters 
Browning, Thomas Hardy, R. L. Stevenson, and others. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 











G TEVENS’S AUCTION ROOMS, 
Established 1760. 


TUESDAY, November 9, at 1 o'clock. 
Curiosities. 

Mr. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 

at his Rooms, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
COLLECTION of GO ODS, &e , from the little known Schonten Islands, 
Pacific—Ancient Batak’ fe illustrated Manuscript in fee 
and Medicine—Eskimo Kayak with Fishing Spears, &c.—Skull Ca 
Temple Vessels, &c., from Thibet —unique Collection of Ivo ‘Armlets, 
Fetishes, Weapons, &c., from Congo—Curios from New Guinea and 
other parts. iy about 100 lots of Carvings, Porcelain, Bronzes, &c., 
from Japan and other Oot liga Persian ‘Manuscripts, and a great 
—~ of interesting Curios. 


view da ay tetee from 10 a.m. until 5 p.m., and morning of Sale 
until 120’clock. Catalogues on application. 








by_ coy 
must, i. received not luter than’! MY 


DAY November 15. 
Guiseley, near Leeds. M. 


KENNARD 





ENZANCE BO ROUGH EDUCATION 


sunnenen ‘sen ‘OF ART. 


HEAD MASTER required. Duties to commence immediately 
—* the expiration of the Christmas vacation. 
Commencing salary 120/. per annum, which it is hoped to increase 
as the School develovs 
Candidates must hoia An Master's Certificates, or be an Associate 
of the Royal College of 
nk’ — to be Aa ‘to the undersigned on or before NOVEM- 


4. 
H. CORNISH, Clerk to the Committee. 
8, Parade Street, Sinsibes 








ABERDARE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


LADY ASSISTANT. 
WANTED ER DLATELY, and for the duration of the War, a 


ADY ASSIST. 

65i. per annum. Candidates must have bad previous —_ 

rience in Public Library work, and preference will be given those 
Certificates of the Library Association 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, and experience, accom- 

ied 7 copies of not more than two recent testimonials. to be sent 

the undersigned, and endorsed “ Assistant,” not later than 

RDAY, November 13, top. 
W. HENSTONE STURDY, Librarian. 


(ouNTy BOROUGH OF HUDDERSFIELD. 
TECHNICAL COLLEG 
Principal—J. F. HUDSON, MA. B.Be. 
ISTANT for COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS | (mainly 





ams, qualia be sent to THE 
‘echnical College, Huddersfield. 
T. THORP, Secretary. 


(LASSICAL READER REQUIRED in big 
London Printing Office where numbers of nm gem} 


Papers in Foreign langage are printed. State 
8 experience, to R T., care of Rave advertidan Oitees 
vers House, Arundel Street, Strand, W 











Situations Wanted. 


ADY ror Ane SECRETARIAL POST in 
reponsitiitne OF ART. = present position nine years. Entire 
— ae 4 


nd, Type- Writing, 
Pia ai i eply Box 2119, Atheneum 
's Bui 1 ty noe London, E.C. 








Miscellaneons. 


GENTLEMAN, having exceptional | opportuni ties 
would Join hon ru oor an f om ‘Avely Be 

join hin asmell amenpt o i x 2) 
Atkensum Pics, 11, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane’ Londen, ie 





Tupe-Wariting, Xr. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPE-WRITING of 


Saati tion omeree and Page a ae executed. Short- 
rmons 
METRO TA AN SYPING Orr rice. v, Chancery Lane. Tel. 





UTHOR®S’ MSS., PLAYS, LECTURES, &c., 

intelligently TY PE-WRITTEN. Research at British Museum, 
Indexing. Clerical assistance of every kind.—Miss TAPP, 
Rosebank, Great Elms Road, Bromley, Kent. 





MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, 


PLAYS, ESSAYS 
TYPE-WRITTEN WITH COMPLETE ACCURACY. 


Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. 
References to well-known Writers. 


M. STUART, The Croft, Bellingdon Road, Chesham, Bucks. 


AUTHORS’ 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


I[YPE- -WRITING by Woman Graduate (Classical 

Fas | Girton College, Cambridge ; Eapermotioge ite Arts, London) 
h, Revision, Shorthand. —Miss A. M. UATCHPOOL, M. 

1% i langard’s Sond, oe Se. aa CAMBRIDGE TYPS- 








Catalogues. 


M AG qs a a R o oe 
Strand, London, W. 
DEALERS a RARE AND cemiesion 
PRINTS, AND ROTOGRAPHE. 
CATALUGUES sent post free to all parts of the World. 
Export orders solicited. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address: “* Bibliolite London.” 
Telephone: “Gerrard 4664.” 





ERTRAM DOBELL 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER ow < 
ng ion, 
‘of Old and Rare ish Literature, 
ind id the Drama—Shak 
pan cer “pte rm aeahera Pi Aa 
free on application. 





BOOKS (over 1,000,000 volumes) on Literary, 
See en. | Law, Medical, Technical and all other subjects 

St RS EY tenia al a 
POGUES poet tre Charing Cross Road, London, W.0. — 





Provident Institutions. 


THE 
BOOKSELLERS’ P PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
Found 
Patron—HER uasuert @ QcEEN a 
Invested Capita! 
A UNIQUE ONVESTMENT 

Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A Young Man or Fou, of _suemapane 4 can ipoens the sum of 


Thirteen | ‘ounds (or d obtain the 
right to participate fa, the — vantages :— 
FIRST. Freedom from want in time of adversity as long as need 
exis 
SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 
Foor pe Advice 
‘OURTH. A Cottage in ‘the Country for aged Menebers. 
Fi FTH. A contribution Sowares sae expenses needed. 
For further information apply THE ShORETARY of the 
Institution, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ladgete Bill, B.C. 


NATIONAL BOOK | De ADE PROVIDENT 


(Registered under the R.... jeties Act 
under the Nationa! ae: Act.) 


President—-WILLIAM HEINEMANN, Esq. 


Founded in 1902 for the relief of every kind of ~ ae among 
Booksellers’ and Publishers’ Assistan’ 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 

Life Membership, 52. Yearly Subscription, 6. 
NO APPLICATION FOR HELP HAS BEEN REFUSED. 
Please support the a a Assistant. 

. W. THORNTON, Secretary. 
9, Walbrook, E.C. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed £39,000. 
Office: 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 








cts and d 


PP 








Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE Boe 4 ROSEBERY, E.G. K.T. 
esiden 
Col. The Hon. HARRY 1 Ww. LAWBON, M.A. J.P. M.P. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lrp. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was cotebliehes in 1839 in the City 
of London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions Temporary y* -F— to principals and 

sonitanee engaged as wonders, wk mew peers. 
1P.—E voy throughout the Uipited 

pecoes whether Publ lieher, Wholesaler, ny 

ed, is entitled to become a is institution, ‘and 
a ts benefits, u or Three 
Guineas for jee prey t he or she is en he sale of 


tion inte event of their needing aid from (heloseleonise, 
mit poy KR - ts a number Seventy, the Men 
sey - and Wom n 201. per annum 
= ” Royal 4, —, Fenelon Fund. ” commemorat! ng 
advan 3 Trade enjoyed under the rule Her 
Majentn Rosen Victoria provides 202. a year each for Six Widows of 
Newsven 
we a pe provides Pensions for One Man, 25:., and One 
Woman, 20i., a as specially s: bed in memory of the inte John 
Francis, who ae: a = Soe 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty 
Publisher of the Atheneum. 
= the whole, 
various hen ts 
years a stau —~— ry 
= ~~ Marshall Pensi 


em 
; Pon paymen = ment of Five poling annually 


Hone ot of election to its benefits 
The ‘‘ Herbert Lioyd Pension Fund” provides 25i. 
One Man, in pares tual and grateful memory of Mr 


is the gift of the late Mr. 
firm have primary 





anpum for 
bert Lioyd, 


who diea 
The principal features of the Rules governing election to all 
ions are, tnat each Cand: date salle been 1) a, Member of 
the institution 1 for not less than ten years preceding 
(2) wet 5 KM. =, pears of age; 3) vommnenh te thet of News. 
or at least te 
RELI EF. Temporary re relief ’ E oy} in eases 0 distress, not only 
to M tto N or their servants 
who may be ph for entabenes by Members. of the Institu- 
tion; subject to i is ded in accordance 
with the merits and requirements = each case. 
W. WILKIE JONES. Secretery. 




















00M OF THE KAISER, foretold in Monk 


d ; 12 ‘or distribu- 
0a ne THE EAGLEA 
oy os the most 


wi on the 
Chancery Lane, Lees se al oat, of MORGANS LED | 
ce ne, c. ye 
mate the United Kingd CeBe % 
N.B — Also in the press, to be published shortly, THE WAR AND 
big’ 4 PROPHETS, 2s. net (postage 3d. extra); 3 copies, post paid, 
6s. (being a mai velious revelation). 
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ALL ABOUT 
THE WAR 


The Indian Review 
War Book 


A COMPREHENSIVE AND AUTHENTIC 
ACCOUNT OF THE WAR, WITH 


NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, POR- 
TRAITS, CARTOONS, MAPS, AND 
DIAGRAMS. 


INCLUDING 


The ethnic, historical, and im- 
mediate causes of the War; the 
political history of the belli- 
gerents and the neutrals ; sketches 
of the Rulers at War, the leading 
Statesmen and Ministers of the 
Powers; the Army and Navy 
Chiefs, and other famous fighters 
in the front; the moral and eco- 
nomic aspects of the War; prize 
courts; the position of neutrals 
and other international problems ; 
descriptions of the latest engines 
and weapons of warfare on land, 
sea and air; a general account of 
all forms of rescue, relief and 
humanitarian efforts in time of 
War ; and copious other informa- 
tion of the most interesting and 
useful kind compiled from various 
sources, with fullest particulars 
of the magnificent rally of India 
and the Colonies to the British 
Flag, and a narrative of the cam- 
paigns on land and sea. 


CONTRIBUTED BY 


Officers of the Indian Civil, 
Military and Medical Services, 
Ministers of Native States, En- 
gineers, Educationists, Journalists, 
Lawyers, Publicists and other 
Specialists. 


Edited by G. A. NATESAN. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 


HIS EXCELLENCY LORD PENTLAND. 
Price 78., post free. 





G. A. NATESAN & CO., 
Sunkurama, Chetty Street, Madras. 





From ROBERT ScoTTs List 


WAR SERMONS. 
By the Rev. A. W. GOUGH, M.A. 


GOD ‘Ss. STRONG PEOPLE. 


2s. 6d. n 
EARL Caer writes :—‘‘ I have read ne line of it, and 
derived immense pleasure and strength from it.” 
By the Right Rev. G. H. 8S. WALPOLB, 
BISHOP OF EDINBURGH. 


THE GOSPEL OF HOPE. 


A Message of Comfort. 2s. net. 
“ Will come with deeply consoling effect to many —, 


LIFE, DEATH, AND 





IMMORTALITY. 
Being a Brief Word of Comfort to the Bereaved 
during this Time of War. 2d. 


Complete List of Works by Bishop Walpole post free. 
SOME SPIRITUAL 
LESSONS OF THE WAR. 


By the Rev. Preb. H. P. DERNOS, 3A. 


PEACE, PERFECT PEACE: 


In Life and in Death. M 

i. eee t SoRTSo. Hae ee 
Vv: ’ 

of Sodorand Man. 3s, 6d, n On. D. ™ ™ 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 
THE GREAT WAR. 


By Rev. J. W. W. MOBRAN, M.A. 2s. 6d, net. 
Words of Comfort in Time of Sorrow. 


APPLES OF GOLD. 
A Book of Restings. By the Rev. Ww. B. 
TREVELY AN » M.A. 2s. 6d. ne 
“The noble wealth of this ee of thought is 
gathered from all sources.”—Guardia 


THE CHRISTIAN HOPE IN 
THE APOCALYPSE. 


By the Rev. J. K. MOZLEY, M.A. Qs. net. 


R E TREA TS; Their Velue, owneto™ 


y the Rev. A. ROBIE NSON, . D.D. 
then. Edited by, te Rev. R. SCHOFIELD, "BA. a 
Secretary of the Committee for ones Retreats. 
With an Introduction by the Right Rev. J ATTS. 
— D.D., RD BISHOP oF CHELMS. 

. net. 


THE RULE OF WORK AND 
WORSHIP. 4 Espgrition of the 

y the Rev. R. L. OTTLEY, D.D. 5s. net. 

= Be. Ottley is master of an attractive style, and we 


i ~ on a great achievement in the present 
volume.” —Globe. 


THE BOOKS OF THE 
APOCRYPHA: 


Their Origin, Teach’ and Contents. By th 

Rev. W. O. H. OMST@RLEY, D.D. 16s. net. 

“A really important book, massing Soames facts and 
theories not elsewhere accessible in so small a compass.” 
rdian, 


THE PRACTICE OF THE 
LOVE OF CHRIST. 


Studies in 1 Corinthians xiii. 
HARRINGTON C. LEES, M. 


TALKS TO BOYS, 


oe Men. _ the Making. iG. 
F.R ead Master o Ratha eed College, ge, Dubin 


2s. n 
“Sound, commonsense oe in a chatty, 
iY y egies 


and frien — =- 
‘omplete aioe Free by Post. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Publisher, 
Paternoster Row, London, E,O. 


By the Rev. 
A. 3s. 6d. net. 








The latest Works by 
ARCHDEACON WI LBERFORCE, D.D, 
Two New Volumes of WAR SERMONS. 


THE BATTLE OF THE LORD. 3s. net. 
WHY DOES NOT GOD 

STOP THE WAR ? 1s, 6d. net. 
INWARD VISION. Ss. net. 
‘ THERE IS NO DEATH. ° 16.68. net, 


London : 
ELLIOT STOCK, 7, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Oxford University Press, 


— 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
GRAY, WALPOLE, WEST, AND 
ASHTON (1734-70). Including more 


than One Hundred Letters now first published, 
Edited by PAGET TOYNBEE. With Por. 
traits and Facsimiles. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net, 
On Oxford India Paper, 25s. net. 


The EVOLUTION of PRUSSIA: 
the Making ofan Empire. ByJ. 4.8. 


MARRIOTT and C. GRANT ROBERTSON. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
[Histories of Belligerents Series, 


BATTLE SKETCHES. By 4.N 


HILDITCH. Narratives of some of the 
Earlier Episodes in the War. With Plans. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


ON THE RELATIONS OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY TO 


WAR. A Lecture. By F. Y. EDGEWORTH. 
8vo, le. net. 


THE PATRIOTIC POETRY 
OF WILLIAM WORDS WORTH. 


A Selection, with Introduction and Notes, 
Edited by the Right Hon. ARTHUR H. D, 
ACLAND. Pott 8vo, le. net. 


PORTUGAL. An Anthology Englished 
and Edited by GEORGE YOUNG (formerly 
Secretary of Legation at Lisbon). With s 
Preface by Dr. THEOPHILO BRAGA  Cex- 
President of the Portuguese Republic). With 
Frontispiece. (Immediately. 


MARCO SANUDO, Conqueror 
of the Archipelago, By J. K 


FOTHERINGHAM, assisted by L. F, 
RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS.  8vo, 10s. 64. 
net. 


KEIGWINS REBELLION 


(1682-4). An Episode in the History of 
Bombay. By RAY and OLIVER 
STRACHEY. (‘Oxford Historical and 
Literary Studies.”) 8vo. [ Shortly. 


A HANDBOOK OF ANATOMY 
FOR ART STUDENTS. ¥ 


ARTHUR THOMSON. Fourth Edition. 
8vo, 168. net. 


THE CURES OF the DISEASED 
IN REMOTE REGIONS. = Repr- 


duced in Facsimile from the Original issue 
of London, 1558, with Introduction and Notes 
by CHARLES SINGER. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
net. 





COMPLETE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION, 





London: HUMPHREY MILFORD, 
Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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LITERATURE 


—o—- 


The Recollections of a Bishop. By the 
Right Rev. G. F. Browne. (Smith, 
Elder & Co., 10s. 6d. net.) 


THE most remarkable feature in these 
‘Recollections’ is their wonderful fresh- 
ness. Bishop Browne resigned the Bristol 
Diocese in May of last year, having com- 
pleted his eightieth year in December, 
1913. Yet his mind retains the vigour 
of a boy’s; and a most enviable power of 
arranging facts and dates marks his 
reminiscences, which, as he tells us, have 
been composed without the aid of a diary. 
As is frequently the case, the events of 
childhood and youth stand out more clearly 
than those of the middle period. But, 
though his volume may be regarded by 
some readers as rather overlaid with 
antiquarian detail and disquisitions on 
ecclesiastical law, it is, taken as a whole, 
a well-proportioned survey of an honour- 
able and varied life. Bishop Browne 
attempts no exhaustive catalogue of his 
accomplishments ; he just takes them up 
as he comes to them, and then passes on 
to another topic. 

As a Yorkshireman the Bishop can 
remember such distant events as the first 
visit of Queen Victoria to the city of 
York, when his father’s horses bolted and 


ran the carriage-pole into the back of the | 


royal conveyance, with the result that 
Prince Albert stood up and delivered 
his sentiments—in German, as it was 
supposed ; and the fire in York Minster 
of May, 1840. His father was a proctor in 
the Ecclesiastical Courts of York, and a 
member of a comfortably close corpora- 
tion. We learn naturally a good deal 





about the splendours of Archbishop 
Harcourt, and the enforced economies of 
Musgrave, his successor, who had one 
plain gentleman in black to precede him, 
and who took snuff. It is instructive to 
read that Bishop Browne’s father dosed 
his family every spring with warm Harro- 
gate waters. He also farmed and bred 
horses at Nun Monkton; and his son slew 
a Westphalian boar, which had turned 
savage, by shooting him in the forehead 
with a tallow candle. 


We may pass over the writer’s ex- 
periences at St. Peter’s School, York, since 
he is chiefly concerned with the Venerable 
Bede and Alcuin, and take him up again 
at St. Catherine’s Hall, Cambridge, as it 
was then called. He frankly confesses 
his idleness there, and a departure with a 
degree which, through an ice accident, 
narrowly escaped being an egrotat. Later 
we get a biting comment from the famous 
Ben Latham, the Master of Trinity Hall, 
on the value of University distinctions : 
‘“* Examiners are all very well, and they'll 
produce careful lists of marks. I know a 
man better than they do, and I’ ve made 
up my mind.” 

Bishop Browne writes entertainingly 
about his mastership at Glenalmond, 
the interesting attempt of Gladstone and 
Hope Scott to transplant Oxford to 
Scotland. He found the boys inclined to 
be out of hand, and on one occasion enforced 
discipline by thrashing a certain Langlands 
round the room with a hockey stick. The 
Bishop also dwells with some humour 
on the difficulties which awaited a clergy- 
man in England if he was in Scottish 
Episcopal orders. He repaired, therefore, 
to Cuddesdon, and emerged victorious 
from a passage at arms with the redoubt- 
able Wilberforce. 


Before we pass to that period of the 
Bishop’s life in which he was “‘ Old Browne 
of Cat’s,”” we may as well dispose of his 
extraneous activities. As a salmon fisher 
he tells some capital tales, one at his own 
expense. When an author asked for 
permission to reproduce in his book an 
article of the Bishop’s in The Cornhill, 
he conscientiously inquired, “I suppose 
I can take the main points of the story 
to be correct.”’ Fred Morshead, who 
was not, however, ‘second master,” 
but a house master at Winchester, in- 
doctrinated him with Alpine climbing; 
and, sad to relate, when Bishop Browne 
was in the chair of an Alpine Club dinner, 
Lord Russell of Killowen flounced out of 
the room by way of protest against 
“studied impromptu jokes.” Antiquaries 
will find his chapters on archeology much 
to their taste, though it is possible to keep 
an open mind on the question whether 
he was right in identifying Akeburgh 
with Jacobi burgus, the home of James 
the Deacon, or the railway porter who 
derived the name from “ yaks ”’ or oaks. 
Unimaginative archeology is bad, as the 
Bishop contends, but so is too much 
archeological fancy. 

On p. 160 Bishop Browne’s readers will 
find a summary of his undertakings at 
Cambridge : the secretaryship of local 





examinations, membership of the Council 
of the Senate, Senior Proctorship, secre- 
taryship of the Royal Commission, and 
other things, including some vigorous 
electioneering for the Conservative cause. 
By inducing Lord Rayleigh to record his 
vote for the borough “ Browne of Cat’s ”’ 
ran some danger of making acquaintance 
with the Clock Tower. His University 
labours are interesting from several points 
of view ; thus he reveals the severer side 
of organization, and the human one of the 
characters with which he came into contact. 
He uses language which will astonish 
some Cambridge men when he states that, 
of all the deliberative bodies with which 
he has been connected, none has “‘ touched 
the Council of the Senate of Cambridge 
in business power, or grip of principle and 
of detail, or in the complete absence of 
heat and even annoyance.” But he admits 
us to duels between Dr. Cookson and 
Dr. Bateson, and introduces us to Dr. 
Thompson, Sidgwick, and, of course, to 
Teddy Perowne 
[who] Has gone to his own, 
Has gone to his own in a chariot. 
The Bishop’s stories of Cambridge 
notabilities are pointedly told. One of 
the best concerns Prof. Stuart, of whom, 
after he had entered Parliament, Aldis 
Wright said, “If I ask him if he ’ll have 
some more beef, he fences his answer.” 
Bishop Browne writes weighty words, 
though he prefers to call them platitudes, 
about proctorial duties—duties in which 
it is so difficult to draw the line between 
excessive severity and undue leniency. 
His argument is that proctors should help 
undergraduates to govern themselves, 
and that prevention is better than cure. 
Here again his stories of various “ Fifths,” 
undergraduates with post-horn instru- 
ments which an Oxford don thought were 
used for fox-hunting, and undergraduates 
who broke up public meetings are amu- 
singly told. But we will not rob the 
Bishop’s pages, merely stating our own 
preference for the pleasing anecdote of 
how the King’s man, who let off a cracker 
at a conjurer’s entertainment, was con- 
clusively detected. 


The Bishop’s account of his experiences 
as Canon of St. Paul’s, and Bishop, first 
of Stepney and then of Bristol, wanders 
somewhat in comparison with the history 
of his Cambridge days. He seems, indeed, 
to have been in some difficulty about 
bringing his book to a close. But we can 
well understand that, with the more 
recent memories of a long and multifarious 
life pouring in upon him, the task of 
selection became a delicate one. Enough 
that there are many characteristic sayings 
of Temple’s, which the daily papers have 
honoured by copious quotations; some 
curious information about the rehearsal 
for the Diamond Jubilee outside St. Paul’s ; 
and sage observations on the Ornaments 
Rubric, diocesan boundaries, the care of 
ecclesiastical fabrics, and so forth. But 
the multitudinous annals of a bishopric 
in these democratic days defy the laws of 
unity, and the writer is at his best when 
he is considering himself as “‘ Browne of 
Cat’s.” 
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The Romance of Sorcery. By Sax Rohmer. 
(Methuen & Co., 10s. 6d. net.) 


No one observant of literature can fail to 
remark a great psychic change within 
the last decade or so from the strangely 
stupid anti-spiritualism of Dickens which 
fairly represented John Bull’s_ beefy 
materialism, formidable despite the dis- 
cipline of the Church. It would be difficult 
to find to-day an author of reputation 
equal to William Godwin’s to write as he 
did of Joan of Arc, for instance, that, 
‘“‘agreeably to the state of intellectual 
knowledge at that period [the fifteenth 
century], she persuaded herself that she 
saw visions.” On the contrary, there is 
to-day so great a receptivity that the 
allegations of miracle-mongers, even when 
given with all the lack of candour suitable 
to fiction pretending to be truth, find a 
ready market among the educated. It 
is as though a contagious scorn at the 
credulity which in the “ thirties ’’ imposed 
‘The Book of Mormon’ as a new divine 
revelation upon Joseph Smith’s dupes 
had vanished, and been replaced by that 
most convenient of all substitutes for 
faith—an appetite for strange stories. 

Hence Mr. Sax Rohmer addresses a 
public that looks at magicians like Eliphas 
Lévi with an amiable openness of mind, 
just as it looks at Sir William Crookes. 
Hitherto known as a novelist, Mr. Rohmer 
presents his magicians in romantic style, 
but not with such earnestness as to expose 
himself to the charge of trying to convince. 
His principal characters are Apollonius 
of Tyana, Nostradamus, Dr. John Dee, 
Cagliostro, and Madame Blavatsky, and 
his work contains a mass of information 
concerning occult practice. With regard 
to the first-named, we think it was a 
pity that, since Mr. Rohmer’s taste appa- 
rently rejected the incident of the amorous 
eunuch in Philostratus’s life of Apollonius 
of Tyana, he should have made a needlessly 
misleading reference to this unlucky 
lover. In his life of Nostradamus he 
might have found space for the curious 
quatrain beginning, 

Sept fois changer verrez Gent Britannique, 
Tainte en Sang, en deux cents nonante ans: 
which was construed, in a pamphlet 
printed in London and dated 1715, as 
indicating that in “ Anno 1939, that is, 
290 Years after the Death of King Charles 
the Martyr, the Seventh and Last [British] 

Revolution shall happen.” 

We notice that Mr. Rohmer does not 
enlarge on the mystery of Cagliostro’s 
death or disappearance. He says, “I 
pity from my very soul this man of un- 
doubtedly great accomplishments who 
ended his days in the dungeons of the 
Holy Office”; but the late Dr. Franz 
Hartmann stated in The Occult Review 
that the records of the fortress of San 
Leone contain no mention of his death. 
The same learned writer relates, by the 
way, that, when he asked Madame 
Blavatsky for her portrait, she presented 
him with a portrait of Cagliostro. 

One other small criticism may be made. 
Since romance likes precision, why should 
Mr. Rohmer write of John Dee that he 





“* was laid to rest near his riverside home,” 
when in plain fact he was buried in the 
chancel of Mortlake Church ? 

The study of some occultists in action 
shows the tendency of such persons to 
pass the limits of justice and humanity in 
their dealings with society and the animal 
creation. In support of this statement 
one has merely to quote ‘The Magus,’ 
by Francis Barrett (1801), who says :— 

“It is expedient for us to know that there 
are some things which retain virtue only 
while they are living ”’ ; 
adding that, 

“if any one shall swallow the heart of a lap- 
wing, swallow, weasel, or a mols, while it is 
yet living and warm with natural heat, it im- 
proves his intellect, and helps him to remem- 
ber, understand, and foretell things to come.” 


It was not, perhaps, necessary for 
the magician to be consciously “ black” 
even for him to practise anthropomancy, 
for life is a scale of values which alter 
as increasing perceptiveness enables an 
investigator to feel, like an anesthetic 
applied to his mercy, the difference 
between the value of an average human 
life and that of a man evolved into 
a demigod. It is to the credit of 
Apollonius of Tyana that his reputed 
magical powers appear to have originated 
in a will disciplined by silence, and a body 
uncoarsened by carnivorous diet or sensual 
indulgence. If a legitimate scepticism 
does not deprive him of his thaumaturgy, 
he stands for a high type of white magician. 
Doubtless we have to travel far downward 
from the careless or roguish soul of Madame 
Blavatsky, whom our author deems a 
**lovable woman,” before we meet with 
the human wonder-workers inspired by a 
certain ‘‘ gentleman in black.”’ 

In conclusion, we pay tribute to the 
handsome appearance and interesting and 
well-printed illustrations of the book, 
and to an index which on inquiry has 
duly responded. 








Practicable Socialism. New Series. By 
the late Canon Barnett and Mrs. S. A. 
Barnett. (Longmans & Co., 6s. net.) 


THE most discouraging thing about these 
reprinted essays is that much that the 
Canon and his wife so ably set forth years 
ago dates not at all. Under every section, 
‘Religion,’ ‘Recreation,’ ‘Settlements,’ 
‘Poverty and Labour,’ ‘Social Service,’ 
and ‘ Education,’ there are far-reaching 
suggestions for improvement, and time 
and again we have turned back to the 
first page to assure ourselves that they 
were not written a few months instead 
of a few years ago. Still, the ideas of 
these practical thinkers are leavening life, 
and, when we have shaken off the present 
nightmare, we may rise, at least, more 
clear-eyed to do something in the way of 
reforms long overdue. Mrs. Barnett in 
her Introduction emphasizes her husband’s 
belief in the power of a reformed Church 
to lead the people to a more spiritual 
life. She mentions his strong opinion that 
recreation should educate. That is well, 
but we have at present to contend for the 





mere existence of recreation at all for 
many workers. They may not have, after 
hours of toil, sufficient strength to educate 
their bodily powers in a game—a course 
far preferable to the contemplation of 
physical energy in others. 

Coming to the text, we are struck again 
with the fearless way in which the Canon 
criticized the Church of which he was a 
member. The difficulty of explaining 
religion is one of the stumbling-blocks 
which he has helped to remove by 
his definition that “it is the thought of a 
Higher than self worked through the 
emotions into daily life.” Few, we think, 
have been able so clearly to impress on 
their hearers the necessity of spirituality 
of conception. As he says, “ Every 
generation must have its own form of 
Christianity.” 

Under ‘Cathedral Reform’ Canon 
Barnett strongly urges that more use should 
be made of our finest buildings, and of the 
energies of those who should be our finest 
men. On a recent visit to Chichester 
we noted that the clergy and choir at a 
weekday service outnumbered the con- 
gregation, and the case has been similar 
for years in other cathedrals. 

In the half-dozen essays grouped under 
the title of ‘ Recreation,’ the obviousness 
of most of what is set down adds to the 
distress of the thoughtful reader. We can 
only hope that such a telling phrase as 
“To get drunk is the shortest way out of 
Manchester,” added to the Canon’s de- 
nunciation of “bookstalls laden with 
trashy novels,” as well as the naming of 
holidays and times of recreation ‘‘ vaca- 
tions ”’ may at last open the eyes of people 
to the empty life which means existence 
to the majority of workers. Again, the 
Canon speaks of the gocd uses to 
which public institutions might be put— 
in this case, our schools. He might, we 
think, have alluded to the fact that in 
Scotland the school playgrounds have for 
some time been fitted up with simple 
gymnastic appliances, and remain open 
during the holidays. Museums now at 
least have intelligent guides—who have 
become the vogue since the article we 
are particularly referring to was con- 
tributed to The Daily Telegraph in 1911. 

In the twenty or so pages devoted 
to Settlements we are glad to find Mrs. 
Barnett speaking for those ‘“‘ who have 
done the finest work and ‘scorned to 
blot it with a name.’” Our age is too 
fond of advertisement. The need for 
balance is well emphasized in the two 
pronouncements that ‘ Knowledge without 
industry is often selfishness,” and “ In- 
dustry without knowledge is _ often 
brutality.” This section suggests to us 
that, if Settlement workers are to retain 
the respect of those among whom they 
live, they should first earn in useful 
production the means for their own 
sustenance, which should not exhaust their 
energies, and then devote what they have 
left to helping their less successful neigh- 

urs. 

In considering ‘The Babies of the 
State,’ Mrs. Barnett uses such sentences 
as “ The nation demands that the popula- 
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tion should be kept up to the standard 
of its requirements,” and “ The nation 
wants the babies ; indeed, to maintain its 
position it must have them.” We should 
have been glad to hear from her what 
she considers those requirements and 
that position to be. To the majority, we 
fear, it means the maintenance of that 
commercial supremacy which has enabled 
us to finance the world against the Ger- 
mans, though she herself, no doubt, sees the 
need of preparing for the day when a strong 
nation will abandon any thought of doing 
wrong to a weak one, knowing that such 
action would bring against it a whole 
virile nation as defender of the right. 
Before, however, that day can dawn there 
will have to be much more justice and real 
charity at home. For instance, to-day many 
are adopting children of a Continental 
nation who never dreamed of lifting a 
finger to save the children of their own. 
Mrs. Barnett suggested in a West-End 
drawing-room that each one _ present 
should have two or three of the London 
children, who rely on charity for their 
dinners, as kitchen guests daily; we 
wonder if any of those thus directly 
appealed to did anything. 

With one of Canon Barnett’s comments 
on the Poor Law we cannot agree. He 
would have the unemployment funds of 
Trade Unions subsidized. Speaking from 
our own knowledge of one Trade Union— 
the Society of Compositors— which has 
allowed its members to be sponged upon 
by workshies, and has agreed to those 
who work being employed for longer hours 
instead of insisting on shorter hours and 
more men, we strongly deprecate any 
such action. Again, what have these 
Unions done that is helpful with regard 
to the employment of the young? Have 
they tried to reduce their long hours ? 
No. But the printing trade having 
sent a large number of apprentices to the 
war, some of whom will never return, 
they have raised difficulties as to fresh 
lads being brought into a skilled trade 
when the alternative was one of the blind- 
alley employments which Canon Barnett 
rightly deprecates. Again. we must 
disagree with the Canon when he says that 
“the discussion of the abolition of charity 
is not practical.” The relatively poor 
we may have always with us, but much 
that poses in the name of “charity ” 
to-day will not stand examination. As 
he says :— 

“People have been known to give that 
they may enjoy themselves more comfort- 
ably ; and they may relieve their feelings 
by a gift, so as to be free to spend a family’s 
weekly income on their own dinner.” 


The reviewer cannot believe that this 
sort of thing will be tolerated after the 
war. It will probably take longer for 
people to understand that 


“the giving of a subscription involves a 
large responsibility ; it not only withdraws 
from use money which, as wages, would 
have employed useful labour, but it may 
actually be a means of doing mischief.” 


We must add a few quotations from 
the chapter entitled ‘The Real Social 
Reformer ’ :— 





“The modern Press gives every day news 
of both the benefactions and the good deeds 
of business men who, as business men, 
think first not of the kingdom of heaven, 
but of business profits... . 

“Ts it reasonable that business men 
should look to cure with their gifts the 
injuries they have inflicted in their business, 
that they shculd build hospitals and give 
pensions out of profits drawn from the rents 
of houses unfit for human hapitation, and 
gained from wages on which no worker 
could both live and look forward to a peaceful 
old age ? Is it possible for a human being 
to divide his nature so as to be on the one 
side charitable and on the other side cruel ?”’ 
Nothing could be more direct and 
forcible. 

A third person was, we think, needed to 
edit these pages, as it is difficult for Mrs. 
Barnett to recognize repetition in ideas 
which have been ever present in the 
lives of her husband and herself. In 
any new edition care should be taken 
that italicized sentences are not divided 
from the contexts to which they refer, as 
is the case on pp. 133 and 134. 








The Life of the Duke of Marlborough. By 
Edward Thomas. (Chapman & Hall, 
10s. 6d. net.) 


Herz is another biography of the hero of 
Blenheim and Malplaquet, following closely 
upon Dr. Stuart Reid’s ‘ John and Sarah, 
Duke and Duchess of Marlborough.’ That 
book was welcomed by The Atheneum 
in spite of its diffuseness, as containing 
much new and valuable evidence on the 
characters of John and Sarah, more 
particularly of Sarah. The same compli- 
ment cannot be paid to Mr. Edward 
Thomas, who seems to have contented 
himself with recourse to well-known 
sources, which he occasionally indicates 
in laconic foot-notes ; “‘ Christian Davies,” 
* Journal to Stella, Dec. 6, 1711,” 
and so forth. His volume is really a 
pleasant essay on the Duke, treated pretty 
much as if he had been a minor poet, 
with excursions on the origin of “ Mal- 
brouk s’en va-t-en guerre,” recruiting for 
the British Army, and kindred subjects. 
We are glad to note that Mr. Thomas 
looks askance on Christian Davies, who 
was, no doubt, a stout woman of her hands, 
but whose so-called ‘ Life’ is no more than 
a clever and impudent vamp. 

Mr. Thomas devotes several of his earlier 
pages to criticism of Lord Wolseley, who 
in dealing with Marlborough leant heavily 
on the side of charity. But he does not 
exactly redress the balance. Thus his 
comment on Churchill’s desertion of 
James II. is that he has been singled out 
for abuse “‘ because he was a soldier.... 
and we expect some degree of open courage 
from a soldier.” Well, Col. Newcome, 
it may be, would have frowned severely 
on the proceeding, but Julius Cesar, 
Wallenstein, Monck, Bernadotte, and count- 
less others who were soldiers of renown, 
took care to act as Churchill did, and to 
keep to the winning cause. Lord Wolseley 
may err on the side of sentiment when he 
calls the letter of farewell to James 





“ straightforward, but touching,” yet Mr. 
Thomas decides, much too abruptly, 
that Churchill’s subsequent conduct 
“seems to rule out of the argument any- 
thing that can be known as conscience.” 
To this statement we strongly demur ; 
if the great soldier was anything, he was a 
sincerely pious man, devotedly attached 
to the Church of England. 

Mr. Thomas gets much nearer the truth 
later, when he happily remarks that 
Marlborough “worshipped the God of 
Jacob with an easy, natural confidence 
and expectation.”” He appears to have 
persuaded himself, as did all the Jacobite 
conspirators with the exception of Boling- 
broke, that a Stuart restoration would be 
accompanied by religious toleration, and 
in the case of the Old Pretender with at 
least a veiling of his faith. They little 
knew their Stuarts. 

Though his account of Marlborough’s 
campaigns runs too much to detail, Mr. 
Thomas surveys them with an understand- 
ing eye. “As a soldier he had every 
merit, except that he was not original.” 
That judgment seems to us to be just; 
the art of warfare had been fixed by 
Alexander Farnese and Maurice of Nassau, 
and, despite glorious exceptions like Gus- 
tavus Adolphus and Condé, Marlborough’s 
predecessors had been mostly “ moles,” 
with their lines, sieges, and storming 
parties. Capt. Tobias Shandy had 
thoroughly mastered the great game. 
But war was bound to follow that model 
until mobile and efficient artillery had 
come into being, and Marlborough did 
not pretend to be a mechanical inventor. 
Besides, if he was not original, he was a 
supreme improvisator, in itself a form of 
originality. No general ever concealed 
his own plans more adroitly, or penetrated 
more discerningly those of the enemy. 
No general, too, unless it was the indomit- 
able Farnese, ever exercised a finer self- 
command as he saw his designs maimed by 
the timidity of the Dutch and the obstinacy 
of the Margrave of Baden. 

Marlborough, as Mr. Thomas perceives, 
had not only to beat the enemy in the field, 
but also to keep together a wrangling alli- 
ance. A consummate diplomatist, through 
his patience and charm of manner, he could 
win over Charles XII. of Sweden by com- 
pliments and cash, and inspire even 
Austrians with resolution. In the ease with 
which he bore the doub's burden of war 
and statecraft he comes much nearer 
to Alexander Farnese than to William the 
Silent, who has been compared with him. 
For Motley, with all his special pleading, 
cannot disguise the fact that the Dutch- 
man, subtle though he was in council, 
looks a mere amateur of arms as against 
Alva. 

‘He fell far,’ Mr. Thomas writes of 
Marlborough, “but it is hard to pity 
one who showed that he would have done 
anything whatever to save himself.” 
Here, again, we agree, but Mr. Thomas’s 
account of the decline is scarcely adequate. 
‘Perhaps the only party that had no 
hopes of him,” we are told, “was the 
Jacobite.” Then what are we to make 
of Marlborough’s prolonged intrigue with 
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his nephew, the Duke of Berwick, as un- 
folded by vols. i. and ii. of ‘ The Stuart 
Papers,’ published by the Historical Manu- 
seripts Commission ? In 1713 he stooped 
to ask Louis XIV. to solicit Queen Anne 
and Harley in his favour, because the 
new Parliament “ would sue him for an 
old debt that would quite beggar him,” 
the 30,0001. of arrears on the works at 
Blenheim. Two years later, while hold- 
ing the splendid, but probably sinecure 
appointment of Captain-General under 
George I., he actually sent the Pretender 
two sums of 2,000/. apiece. When the first 
instalment arrived, the discerning Berwick 
wrote to James, “Though it is small, 
still it is much from him, and shows he 
would fain be honest.” The Jacobites 
certainly entertained hopes, and not un- 
reasonably, though no doubt those hopes 
fluctuated week by week. 

If Macaulay had known of the pecuniary 
deal, he would probably have termed it 
in his downright way the blackest-but-one 
of all the black treacheries of Marlborough. 
We may be sure that it cost its perpetrator 
no qualms beyond those of parting with 
the money; he merely regarded it as a 
sagacious bit of insurance in case things 
went wrong with the Hanoverians. In 
the end Bolingbroke summed him up 
severely but truly: ‘“ The love of money 
and the love of power will, I doubt, pre- 
vail and make him keep aloof.” He may 
not have been a miser, but he was re- 
pulsively self-centred, and so must always 
remain a great but sinister figure in 
English history. 








My Childhood. By Maxim Gorki. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. Gertrude M. Foakes. 
(Werner Laurie, 10s. 6d. net.) 


Twenty-Six Men and a Girl, and Other 
Stories. By Maxim Gorky. Trans- 
lated by Emily Jakowleff and Dora B. 
Montefiore. ‘“‘ The Reader’s Library.” 
(Duckworth & Co., 2s. 6d. net.) 


Russian writers have often given us 
accounts of their childhood, but never 
from the same angle as Gorky. We 
think at once of Tolstoy’s ‘ Childhood 
and Youth,’ of the descriptions of life on 
his mother’s estate given by Turgenev 
in ‘A -Sportsman’s Sketches’ and in 
*‘“Mumu,’ and of the first chapters of 
Prince Kropotkin’s ‘ Memoirs of a Revolu- 
tionist ’; but these authors all came of 
aristocratic families, whereas Gorky’s 
people lived in frequent expectation of 
visits from the police. We are reminded 
by parts of ‘ My Childhood ’ of passages in 
‘David Copperfield,’ but there is always 
the difference that David wishes to justify 
or to expose, while to Gorky an event 
has scarcely any ethical importance. His 
description, for instance, of his expedi- 
tions with other boys to steal wood 
has no trace either of glorification or 
shame. Turgenev once, in conversation 
with Flaubert, explained +his curious 
Russian trait :— 

““Law among the Russians does not 
crystallize as among you. For example, we 
have thieves in Russia; nevertheless, let 





& man commit twenty thefts and acknow- 
ledge them, and if he states that he was 
hungry or in need, he will be acquitted.” 


These words sum up the attitude towards 
life of those responsible for Gorky’s 
upbringing. 

Maxim Gorky (Alexey Maximovitch 
Pyeshkov) was brought up by his maternal 
grandparents in Nizhni Novgorod. The 
grandfather Kashirin had risen from 
tugging barges along the Volga to owning 
them, and spent the last years of his life 
in fairly comfortable circumstances. His 
tyrannical and miserly character, how- 
ever, made the life of his grandchild, and, 
indeed, of all who lived with him, peculiarly 
wretched. When Gorky was 17 his mother 
died at her father’s house, and 


““a@ few days after my mother’s funeral 
grandfather said to me :— 

** * Now, Lexei, you must not hang round 
my neck. There is no room for you here. 
You will have to go out into the world.’ 

“ And so I went out into the world.” 


We get pictures suggested by this stern 
old man in many of Gorky’s stories. He 
is obviously the prototype of Mayakin 
in ‘ Foma Gordyev.’ Chelkash in the story 
of that name (in ‘ Twenty-Six Men and a 
Girl’) is another portrait. The grand- 
mother was a very different person. She 
was deeply religious, and had a great gift 
of prayer, beautiful metaphors and peti- 
tions suggesting themselves to her as fast 
as she could repeat them. Young Pyesh- 
kov used to sleep with her and listen to her 
poetic adorations, some of which are now 
repeated. The grandmother had a vast 
memory for “ bilini” or rhyming folk- 
tales, quantities of which she used to 
recite to the boy. She used to see angels 
and devils at times, particularly the 
latter :— 


“ One day I was doing the washing in the 

washhouse, and it was getting late, when 
suddenly the door of the little room burst 
open, and in rushed lots of little red, green, 
and black creatures like cockroaches, and all 
sizes, and spread themselves all over the 
place. I flew towards the door, but I could 
not get past; there I was, unable to move 
hand or foot amongst a crowd of devils!.... 
Shaggy, and soft, and warm, somewhat re- 
sembling cats, though they walked on their 
hind legs, they went round and round me, 
peering into everything, showing their teeth 
like mice, blinking their small green eyes, 
almost piercing one with their horns, and 
sticking out their little tails. They were 
like pigs’ tails.”’ 
We have met this grandmother as Anfisa 
in ‘ Foma Gordyev.’ Gorky tells us com- 
paratively little about himself, and it is 
consistent with his objective view of 
things that this should be the case. He 
went through childhood as the interested 
spectator of sordid tragedies and domestic 
brawls, and hardly suggests his own 
participation in these events :— 


“I imagine myself, in my childhood, as a 
hive to which all manner of simple, undis- 
tinguished people brought, as the bees 
bring honey, their knowledge and thoughts 
about life, generously enriching my soul 
with what they had to give. The honey was 
often dirty and bitter, but it was all the 
same knowledge—and honey.” 





a 
We have a sketch of the boy who accepted 
life in this spirit in young Klimkov in ‘ The 
Spy.’ 

Comments on his surroundings are 
few. Near the end of the book Gorky 
asks himself whether, after all, the 
horrors of his early life are worth record- 
ing. He answers the question strongly 
in the affirmative. Russian souls are 
strong, even if animalism and sensuality 
threaten them. We can only realize 
the greatness of Russia by contrasting 
the heights to which her people rise with 
the depths into which they too often fall. 
Gorky would have us look at his country 
as young, but of surpassing and unconquer- 
able vitality. 

Mrs. Foakes’s translation adheres a 
trifle too closely to the original. We do 
not “ heat a bath ” in English, for example. 


‘Twenty-Six Men and a Girl,’ &., 
originally published in 1902, reappears at 
a fortunate moment. We have indicated 
above the bearing of these stories on 
Gorky’s own life. 





Between St. Dennis and St. George. By 
Ford Madox MHueffer. (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 2s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Forp Mapox Hverrer’s books are 
largely concerned with Mr. Ford Madox 
Hueffer, whatever their nominal subject 
may be. ‘ Between St. Dennis and S&t. 
George’ is quite as autobiographical as 
the rest of them. It is all very well for 
Mr. Hueffer to call his latest deliverance 
‘A Sketch of Three Civilisations.’ He 
has really given us the impressions of one 
highly civilized person as the war has 
played upon his mind, with illustrative 
anecdotes sometimes serious, at other 
times whimsical. But we have no desire 
to quarrel with him because his collection 
of essays fails to respond at all closely to 
his sub-title. His style carries the reader 
along like a cork on a current; he has 
many good stories to tell, though they 
occasionally hang upon exiguous pegs, 
and he amuses by some grotesque phrase 
when he is most desperately in earnest. 
The book will be laid down with a feeling 
that one has been witnessing a somewhat 
incoherent revue ; none the less the show 
has been brilliant, and the principal 
comedian has acted in his happiest vein. 
Mr. Hueffer’s method has the weakness 
of argument from a single instance. Thus 
we discover him upon the platform of 
Berwick-on-Tweed station on the morning 
of July 20th, 1914. Mr. Hueffer reproduces 
his thoughts at that time to the effect 
that Germany would be bankrupt in about 
fourteen years, that war was an im- 
possibility, and that the idea of physical 
violence had almost vanished except from 
among the lower classes. These specula- 
tions he values as an attempt to recapture 
the British psychology immediately before 
the outbreak of the present war. But 
were Mr. Hueffer’s opinions really those 
o arepresentative Briton? We should 
say they ran to extremes. A representa- 
tive Briton probably contented himself with 
the views that the German banks were 
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carrying their credit system to dangerous 
lengths ; that war, though not an im- 
possibility, since, to take but one instance, 
Russia had recently been at war with 
Japan, might be postponed by resolute 
diplomacy ; that, though duelling and 
horse-whipping were obsolete, football and 
boxing were assiduously practised. Mr. 
Hueffer’s design being merely to disprove 
the pacificist idea that England at that 
date was a militarist menace to the rest 
of Europe, he would have made his point 
just as effectively if he had refrained from 
vivacious over-statement. 

But then he would not have been Mr. 
Hueffer—Mr. Hueffer with his delightful 
extravagances and inconsistencies. He 
starts forth with the solemn pronouncement 
that the historian and the historian’s 
methods alone will serve for a criticism of 
warfare, and that gossip must be ruthlessly 
discarded. Thus an invalided officer recently 
assured Mr. Hueffer that the Grenadier 
Guards had been weeping in the trenches 
for the last fortnight. Aware that the 
young officer had been home from the front 
full ten weeks, and had not in any case 
been attached to the Guards, he rightly 
dismisses the statement as absolutely 
worthless. But before very long he is 
regaling us with a theory that the German 
Emperor, indoctrinated by his youthful 
studies of Capt. Marryat, conceived that 
the future of the German Navy Jay in 
cutting -out expeditions, and that the 
Machiavellian Admiral von Tirpitz decoyed 
him into constructing Dreadnoughts. It 
follows that “the efforts of William II. 
counted for nothing at all.’’ This is not 
exactly historical. 

Of his “‘ three civilisations,’ Mr. Hueffer 
uses our own chiefly by way of contrast 
to the German, and deals very acutely 
with our horror of exaggeration—in itself 
an exaggeration—and with our correct- 
ness in diplomacy. “That the attitude 
of Germany, the civilisation of Germany,” 
he writes, “is that of a schoolboy who 
has broken loose from all rules is evident 
enough.” This barbarity comes, as he 
proves in Appendix A by a hundred indus- 
triously chosen examples, from the per- 
sistent advocacy of war by German 
spiritual guides not only as a moral spur, 
but also as a paying commercialspeculation. 
He looks upon this exposition as the real 
crux of the book for the “ uninstructed 
reader.’ The instructed reader, who is 
fairly familiar by this time with his Ber- 
nardi and his Treitschke, if not with his 
Hegel, will probably prefer Mr. Hueffer’s 
brilliant descriptions of “ unreasonably 
hirsute German professors”’ imagining 
themselves to be Greeks or Trojans, 
Latins or Hellenes, and of the crack 
German lawn-tennis player, as president 
of a solemn Turnverein, lecturing his 
fellow-townsmen on the virtues of the 
game. 


Mr. Hueffer’s eulogy of France is ad- 
mirably put throughout. His early re- 
collections of Paris bear closely on his 
theme, since they enable him to recon- 
struct a past which has wholly vanished. 
The reviewer shares with Mr. Hueffer 
a tenderness for the Second Empire ; it 





was not ignobly idealist, although de- | 


plorably inefficient. But Mr. Hueffer 
writes to even better purpose when he 
recalls how he watched the lizards playing 
in a sunken lane near Avignon while the 
mistral was roaring overhead. From 
Provence, he exclaims, came chivalry, 
and “chivalry is the most valuable 
thing in the world.” Here again he 
discards the historical method, which has 
taken a good deal of the splendour off the 
armour of chivalry. But he is quite right 
in his meaning, namely, that the traditions 
of chivalry, as translated into romance, 
are as living in the France of to-day as 
they ever were. They find expression 
in l’honneur which a Frenchman brings 
to bear upon his business or his craft, and 
a Frenchwoman on her household. “ It 
is because of that tenacious, rather than 
stern sense of l’honneur,”’ Mr. Hueffer 
happily remarks, “that France, in spite 
of the worst of Governments, retains 
always, or recovers miraculously soon, 
her equilibrium.” 

‘Between St. Dennis and St. George’ 
was originally intended to be a counter- 
blast to Mr. Shaw, Mr. Bertrand Russell, 
and the rest of them. Such matters have 
been relegated to appendixes because 
Mr. Hueffer dislikes denouncing _ his 
fellow-beings. However, there they are, 
and Mr. Shaw gets a sound trouncing. 
It was, perhaps, hardly worth doing, and 
certainly comes very late in the day. 








New Cosmopolis. By James Huneker. 
(Werner Laurie, 6s. net.) 


Mr. JAMES HUNEKER, critic of music in 
the first place, is a craftsman of diverse 
accomplishment, who occupies a distinctive 
and distinguished place among present- 
day American essayists. He is intensely 
** modern,” well read in recent European 
writers, and not lacking sympathy with 
the more rebellious spirits. Ancient 
serenity has laid no chastening hand on 
his thought and style, but he has achieved 
at times a fineness of expression that lifts 
his work above that of the many eager 
and artistic souls who strive to be the 
thinkers of New England to-day. He 
flings off his impressions at fervent heat ; 
he is not ashamed to be enthusiastic ; and 
he cannot escape that large sentimentality 
which, to less disciplined transatlantic 
writers, is known nakedly as “heart 
interest.” Out of his chaos of reading and 
observation he has, however, evolved a 
criticism of life that makes for intellectual 
cultivation, although it is of a Bohemian 
rather than an academic kind. Given a 
different environment, another training, 
Mr. Huneker might have emerged as an 
American Walter Pater. But his tones 
remain a little too loud and unqualified ; 
he never approaches the quiet and level 
harmony of Pater’s exquisite mosaic. 
He is perhaps an unrepentant journalist ; 
even in his best passages one can detect the 
inevitable note of Park Row. With many 
graces and virtues, he has never learnt the 
full secret of the fastidious artist in words. 





That is his chief limitation, here noted 
not in any carping spirit, but merely as a 
suggestion of a potentiality, never likely 
to be realized. 

This ‘ Book of Images,’ as the author 
calls it, begins and ends, for him, at home. 
The first part, ‘ Intimate New York,’ leads 
to a survey of certain European cities 
before the war. The close, ‘Sand and 
Sentiment,’ takes us back to Atlantic 
City and Newport. The opening sketch, 
‘The Fabulous East Side,’ is a sort of 
American ‘ Nox Ambrosiana,’ a voyage of 
discovery, undertaken in the company of 
the Professor and the Painter, to the 
taverns of dingier New York. The Pro- 
fessor wished tosee “the East Side of 
George Luks,” (Lang would have asked 
what was the “ West Side of George Luks’’), 
an uncharted Bohemia in which Mr. 
Huneker believes as little as he does in that 
Latin Quarter he once sought in vain, 
although he knows that it exists in the 
soul of every young man who “ goes to 
Paris in pursuit of the golden fleece of 
art.” Mr. Huneker proves his case only 
to have it spiritually upset at the last 
step of the pilgrimage, the last word of the 
quasi-Platonic dialogue. He gets his im- 
pressions of New York with sufficient 
vividness, and the occasional noise and 
rawness of the method are not out of 
character with the subject. 

But New York has finer opportunities 
than these. Even the poet may find 
material there, and the essay ‘ The Night 
hath a Thousand Eyes’ comes very near 
being a masterpiece. Here the writer 
uses his knowledge deftly, and chastens 
emotion to a moderate and endurable 
key. We can lay our hand on our heart 
and say that this is indeed New York 
after nightfall. Very neat are the allusions 
to ‘Salammb6,’ and at times (with regret- 
table lapses) Mr. Huneker all but justifies 
the potentialities of style that are in him. 
Incidentally he puts D’ Annunzio’s ‘Cabiria’ 
into its right, if obvious, relation to 
Flaubert. He catches, too, the spirit of 
the ‘‘ Great White Way ” with its throngs, 
but he misses, what the British stranger 
sees, the hardness of eye in all the seekers 
after pleasure there. It is the most appal- 
ling, the most condemnatory incident of all 
that “‘ consuming melancholy.” That last 
phrase is perfect in its epitome of the 
scene. Mr. Huneker knows the canker of 
the place, “‘ this salty, chill and cruel city 
—a Venice of receded seas, a spun-iron 
Venice, sans hope, sans faith, sans 
vision.” 

With the same power of rapid and 
penetrating observation, and with much 
pleasant wit, Mr. Huneker races his reader 
through Vienna, Prague, little Holland, 
Belgium, Madrid, Dublin, and Marienbad, 
in which last he studies the art of “ fighting 
fat.” Then he returns home to write 
two New World symphonies. Atlantic 
City lends its own strident note to 
his page; at Newport he is necessarily 
discouraged by insistent snobs; and upon 
this note ends a book of varied enter- 
tainment and pregnant suggestion, not 
least in its implicit contrast of two 
worlds. 
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A Study of Social and Constitutional 
Tendencies in the Early Years of Ed- 
ward III. By Dorothy Hughes. (Hodder 
& Stoughton, for the University of 
London Press, 2s. 6d. net.) 

In this study, which was approved as a 
thesis for the degree of Master of Arts in 
the University of London, Miss Hughes 
examines the fiscal and administrative 
details of the Government in the early 
years of Edward III., paying special 
regard to the period preceding and 
following the political crisis of 1340, of 
which she also gives a lucid account. 
She has produced a conscientious and 
carefully written book, to the making 
of which a good deal of reading and re- 
search must have gone. Such a study 
is necessarily limited in its appeal, for, 
while most readers are familiar with and 
interested in the military exploits of 
Edward and the Black Prince in France, 
few recognize the significance of the less 
showy events enacted at home, which 
make the reign of real importance in the 
history of England, or are willing to follow 
the details of financial and constitutional 
transactions within a limited period. 

The time under consideration was of 
importance in more ways than one. Wars 
can never be waged without money, and 
the wars of Edward’s reign, while they 
necessitated a demand on the purses of 
subjects, also gave them an opportunity, 
of which they eagerly availed themselves, 
of exacting a quid pro quo. The still 
nascent notion that taxation should be 
coupled with consent was thus strength- 
ened, and, with some set-backs, persisted 
until Parliamentary government became a 
reality in England. Wars also develope 
nationality, but Edward had to contend 
with a point of view which was inimical 
to national unity—the medieval point of 
view which conceived of English society 
as an aggregation of local * liberties ”’ 
rather than a national unit. The parish 
was more than the county, and the county 
than the nation; and the geographical 
boundaries were not less important than 
the stratification of society into clergy, 
nobility, and merchants. The clash of 
contending ideals between the King and 
his masterful Archbishop, which the 
struggle of 1341 served to emphasize, is 
well brought out :— 

“Edward claimed for himself the posi- 
tion of a national sovereign, the head of a 
State with claims of a distinctive character 
upon every one of its subjects. Stratford 
opposed to this not merely a feudal theory, 
which logically excluded the possibility of 
claims such as these, but the widest demands 
of the medieval Church, as a body outside 
the control of the temporal power and 
superior to it.” 

It was to be a long time yet before 
the idea of English nationality became an 
actuality, but Edward’s reign, in spite of 
its pitiful conclusion, witnessed some pro- 
gess in this direction. 

Miss Hughes has dealt completely 
with the question of taxation, and has 
brought to light a good deal of detailed 
information regarding the grants on wool 
—‘‘ the sovereign treasure of the realm.” 





It is interesting to observe that the nucleus 
of a civil service, which had survived the 
vicissitudes of the previous reign, and 
which was surely losing its “ household ” 
character, again acted to some extent as 
a steadying influence in matters of gov- 
ernment. 

The chapter on the state of peace, 
although dealing with the subject from a 
necessarily restricted point of view, con- 
tains some useful illustrations of the 
chaotic state of the administration of 
justice and the inadequacy of the ad- 
ministrative machinery. 

This is, as far as we remember, the 
first historical volume issued by the 
University of London Press, and we hope 
that the activities of the University may 
be represented by more such monographs 
in the future. But we hope also that 
they will have what is missing here, 
an index. 








International Law and the Great War. 
By Coleman Phillipson. (Fisher Unwin, 
15s. net.) 

OvtsIDE the small circle of professional 
international lawyers two opinions are 
prevalent with regard to International 
Law during the present war. Many 
contend that this war and its conduct 
have shown urbi et orbi that there never 
was an International Law in existence— 
that the so-called International Law was 
only a number of rules set forth in books 
and Conventions which the States them- 
selves never intended to carry out in 
practice. Others do not go so far; they 
recognize that before the war there was 
an International Law in existence, but 
they assert that all its rules have come to 
grief during this war, and that there is 
nothing left of any value. Indeed, the 
conduct of this war has caused a great 
shock to International Law; yet those 
who know its nature and history do not 
share these views, but are convinced that 
it will rise stronger from this war than it 
has ever been before. Moreover, they are 
aware that the centre of gravity of Inter- 
national Law lies not in its rules con- 
cerning the conduct of war, but in those 
concerning the relations of States in time 
of peace. That the outbreak of war is 
at all possible within the community of 
civilized States shows how weak Inter- 
national Law is, but its weakness becomes 
particularly apparent during war. 

What are the guarantees that the rules of 
International Law concerning the conduct 
of war will really be carried out? They 
are the respect for law on the part of the 
belligerents, their fear of reprisals, and 
the intervention of neutrals. Now the 
Germans have not shown much respect 
for law, and they have committed atro- 
cities which cry to Heaven. On our 
part, we cannot step down to their 
level and commit atrocities by way of 
reprisals. There remains only the inter- 
vention of neutrals. One cannot expect that 
small weak States such as Holland, Den- 
mark, and the like would interfere; and 
since all the Great Powers, with the sole 
exception of America, are belligerents, 
it is only the United States which could 





have interfered ; but she has not done so. 
For this reason International Law with 
regard to the conduct of war is to a certain 
extent in abeyance while the present con- 
flict is going on. Also, it is to be taken 
into consideration that it offers a number 
of difficulties created by new conditions 
and circumstances for which the rules 
concerning belligerents and neutrals are 
not entirely appropriate. For instance, 
the enormous development aviation has 
undergone of late threatens to uproot 
all the rules concerning bombardment, 
which hitherto would seem to have been 
settled. Further, the appearance of the 
submarine vessel, which naturally can 
carry only a small crew, and cannot there- 
fore spare prize crews, threatens to revolu- 
tionize the law hitherto existing with 
regard to the capture of enemy and neutral 
merchantmen and their conduct to a 
port where a Prize Court is sitting. 
Again, the extensive use to which floating 
mines are being put not only interferes 
very much with the safety of neutral ship- 
ping, but also threatens to make blockade 
an antiquated institution. Further, the 
network of railways which covers the 
continent of Europe has so developed 
international commerce that the existing 
rules concerning contraband and blockade 
are in many a point no longer adequate 
to the legitimate aims of belligerents. 


Now Dr. Phillipson has set himself the 
task in the present work, consisting of 
369 pages, “ to give a systematic account, 
from the point of view of International 
Law, of most of the questions and incidents 
that have so far arisen in the great war”’; 
but we are sorry to say that on the 
whole his work is rather disappointing. 
It shows great industry, and is in some 
parts full of valuable information; but 
hardly any of the numerous problems 
the present war has produced are satis- 
factorily dealt with. Whether, to mention 
only a few of these, we look at his account 
of the treatment of the German submarine 
prisoners (pp. 259-61), or of the applica- 
tion of the rules of the unratified Declara- 
tion of London (pp. 327-34), or of the 
blockade decreed by the British Order in 
Council of March 11th, 1915 (pp. 387-91), 
we nowhere find the discussion touching 
upon the real merits of the subject. Each 
chapter of the work begins with a com- 
pilation of the existing rules of Interna- 
tional Law concerning the special matter, 
but the author is not always correct in 
his assertions, and he is sometimes un- 
critical. After the statement of the 
existing rules of International Law follows 
a compilation of facts gathered from the 
reports of the Committee appointed by 
the Belgian Government and from news- 
papers, mainly The Times. It is here 
that the work is very useful, for the 
reader will find collected under appropriate 
headings most of the incidents that have 
hitherto arisen, and a discussion of the 
many violations of International Law 
of which the Belgian Reports and our 
newspapers accuse the Germans. ,. 

The excellent Introduction to the work 
by Sir John Macdonell (pp. xvii-xxiv) is 
full of most valuable views, 
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Le Sens de la Mort. By Paul Bourget. 
(Paris, Plon-Nourrit & Cie., 3 fr. 50.) 


Tue fundamental idea of this novel has 
that grand and comprehensive simplicity 
which suits better with poetry than with 
fiction in prose. Ina military hospital 
in Paris, during the early part of the 
present war, two men almost at the same 
moment meet with death. The one is a 
famous surgeon, a brilliant man of science 
and a sceptic, who dies, in effect, of a 
cancer; the other a young officer, a 
devout Catholic, who dies of a wound in 
the head. The point is the contrast 
between the two in their respective 
interpretations of the problem of death. 
The line of the argument somewhat tends 
towards ‘‘ pragmatism ”: on a death-bed, 
adherence to the Catholic faith “ works ”’ ; 
on the other hand, the lack of a faith in 
the supernatural is set forth as disastrous 
not merely to all chance of finding comfort 
amid the last struggle, but also to the 
man’s sense of honour and decency. 

The author has managed to convey to 
his pages something of the impressiveness 
of this contrast as the conception of it 
first arose in his mind, achieving this 
mainly, perhaps, through grace and purity 
of diction ; but in the drawing of character 
and the invention of incident something 
of the unfortunate, something of the 
commonplace, prevails. | Ortégue, the 
surgeon, is, indeed, a masterly study ; 
the slow and piteous progress of his de- 
gradation—partly through the ravages 
of his disease; more markedly, as to in- 
tellect and morals, through the effect of 
morphia—is depicted with a delicate and 
noble lucidity which shrinks from no 
necessary detail, yet keeps things in their 
places. But the corresponding picture 
of the Christian soldier, though the outlines 
are fine enough, shows but stiff and 
shallow—lacks throughout that sudden, 
vivifying touch which forces a reader 
to see the man —and at last loses what 
life he had in a long speech of exculpation 
addressed from his bed in the hospital 
to Ortégue, basely jealous of him and 
suspicious. 

In a novel it was, we suppose, inevitable 
that a woman should stand between the 
two men. She is Ortégue’s wife, much 
younger than himself, and cousin and 
playmate to the young soldier, who loves 
her because he cannot help it, but with 
all loyalty and knightly renunciation. 
This character again, upon which a good 
deal depends, is weak and inadequately 
realized, less firmly conceived than that 
of the young man, and a meagre sort of 
pivot for the development of the action. 

The plot is necessarily very simple, but 
here again M. Bourget is not perfectly 
fortunate. The critical incident consists 
in the overhearing, by an honourable and 
able man, of a long and passionate con- 
versation between Ortégue and his wife, 
the listener standing petrified behind a 
door throughout the course of it. For 





the sake of the story this man positively 
must know what the two said to one 
another, but a more clumsy device to that 
end—a device more likely to alienate 
the reader’s sympathy—it would surely 
be difficult to find. 


The final impression left by the book 
is that it was written down prematurely. 
It is notorious that the ‘“ good ’”’ people 
in novels are usually the least successful. 
We should be inclined to impute this 
not so much to any intrinsic dullness in 
virtue as to the attention of authors 
being perhaps first engaged upon their 
less perfect personages with a view to 
arranging incongruities convincingly. When 
the “good” person’s turn comes, the 
author’s initial creative energy has, it 
may be, a little slackened ; there arises 
an impatience to get to work, a readiness 
to leave things to the current impulses of 
the actual writing. Moreover, the “ good”’ 
person himself deceives his author more 
often than not, appearing, in his unity of 
reference, much easier to understand 
and to render than he really is. Hence 
the naughty people are usually the inter- 
esting ones in stories. If M. Bourget 
had lived a few months longer with his 
Christian knight before setting him down 
on paper, he would probably have caught 
the secret of his being as well as he has 
caught the much less difficult secret of 
Ortegue, and then the balance of his 
book would have been what he intended 
it to be, what now it hardly is. 


Le Cippe. Par Claude 
Publishing Co., 2 fr.) 


WE do not quite understand what motives 
drew the Iris Publishing Co. to offer ‘ Le 
Cippe’ to English readers. Certainly 
there is nothing in it that could offend 
such readers, but, on the other hand, there 
is little in it that would be likely to attract 
them. It contains what purport to be a 
woman’s love-letters, and these fall into 
two parts : the first written when her love 
was unconfessed, when she had not con- 
fessed fully even to herself that friendship 
had become love; the second when she 
has learnt after a long and mysterious 
silence that her lover is dead, and when 
his death has revealed to her the true 
nature of her feeling for him :— 


Kamme. (Iris 


*** Tui, il est mort. 
une longue maladie.’ 

“ Ainsi me parlait un enfant dans la splendeur 
d’un jardin printanier. 

“Kt moi je l’écoutais, hébétée. 

** Mort. 

** Mort. 

“ Mort. 

** Mort. 

“ Pelletées de terre sur mon cerceuil, marteau 
broyant ma vie.” 


Mort l’année derniére, aprés 


Only a French writer would attack a 
theme like this with so much conscious 
craftsmanship, would take a refined delight 
in the bareness of his material, would be 
content to entrust so much of his effect to 
an achievement of pure style. Perhaps, 
after all, the primary achievement of style 
in fiction is to convince readers that the 
thing presented to them as a reality is real. 
If so, and if M. Kamme had this purpose, 





if he aimed at producing the illusion in us 
that a woman lived and wrote these letters 
in the circumstances described, his 
book is a failure; but if he wished us to 
recognize that he could treat an unpreten- 
tious theme with reticence, could make 
an interesting study in low tones, could 
produce a hundred pages of French which 
one might read with satisfaction for the 
sake of their artistic sobriety alone (the 
vivid passage quoted above is not quite 
typical), then he has succeeded, and we 
may hope that English writers, without 
forfeiting their own, to our mind, higher 
scale of values, will note his success and 
get the secret of it. 


To Love. By Margaret Peterson. 
& Blackett, 6s.) 


THERE is a good deal of interesting material 
in Miss Peterson’s new story, and an 
attractive heroine of the well-born, well- 
educated type who tires of the monotony 
of nothing to do, and demands the com- 
parative liberty of salaried occupation. 
She has an adequate income of her own, 
and everything in her character, as pre- 
sented by the author, would be opposed 
to the casual amorous adventures in 
which she indulges, and for which she has 
to suffer. The description of the struggle 
of an untrained girl to earn a living. and 
of the sordid conditions of such a life, is 
quietly realistic, but would have been 
more effective if she had not had a private 
income. There are two examples of the 
complete “ cad,” and the minor characters 
are good; but by choosing the wrong 
type of heroine to suit her plot the author 
considerably weakens the story. There 
is a happy ending, hastened by rumours 
of war. 


(Hurst 


The Banner of the Bull. 
Sabatini. (Secker, 6s.) 


In ‘ The Banner of the Bull’ Mr. Sabatini 
selects three episodes in the life of Cesare 
Borgia which reveal him as the prototype 
of Machiavelli’s ‘Prince.’ Machiavelli 
himself glides through the pages, but 
cannot equal his model in guile and astute- 
ness. Cesare appears not as a monster, 
but as a master of statecraft, almost in- 
fallible in his choice of tools for the further- 
ance of his tortuous schemes, ruthless to 
his rivals, but popular among the towns- 
folk of the conquered states on account of 
the wisdom and liberality of his govern- 
ment. There is no declared attempt to 
whitewash Cesare completely, but certain 
of the grosser rumours concerning him 
are traced to their untrustworthy sources. 


The second is the most powerful of the 
three stories. Cesare, for once, made two 
mistakes: he did not show his usual 
discrimination in his choice of a tool; and 
he allowed himself to be fooled by a woman 
who traded, by means of a gruesome 
experiment, upon the remnants of super- 
stition in his mind. 


The author writes with skill and autho- 


rity of the pomp and splendour of medieval 
Italy. 


By Rafael 
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The Lost Prince. By Frances Hodgson 
Burnett. (Hodder & Stoughton, 6s.) 
THE BatKANS seem to be coming into 
fashion with writers of fiction ; the present 
book is the third novel we have seen on 
this theme within the last few weeks. As 
might be expected, the treatment and plot 
—the training and adventures of a boy 
who ultimately becomes Crown Prince of 
“Samavia ’’—are adapted for juvenile 
reading ; but there is no undue obtrusion 
of sentimentality, and ‘ The Lost Prince ’ 
may, therefore, have far less popularity 
than was accorded to ‘Little Lord 
Fauntleroy.’ It has, however, a certain 
meritorious simplicity which should com- 

mend it to readers. 





The Son of his Father. By Ridgwell 

Cullum. (Chapman & Hall, 6s.) 

As a story pure and simple, ‘ The Son of 
his Father’ is well devised and well told, 
with plenty of exciting incident and good 
characterization, but the moral is de- 
plorable. The American system of graft, 
of squeezing, freezing-out, and otherwise 
capturing small businesses for the benefit 
of a big business, is an abomination, and 
should be so considered. 

When it and the spirit which maintains 
it are exalted, with only a faint occasional 
protest, as the heritage which a son should 
seek from his father, then utter con- 
demnation is the only possible verdict. 

Mr. Cullum’s hero, the son of a big 
“Railway King,” leaves his family, not 
to seek his own living, but to transform 
one thousand pounds into twenty thousand. 
Through the workings of coincidence he 
finds the means of doing this, but these 
involve playing on his father just the 
games that worthy has played on others, 
with such trifling additions as kidnapping, 
using secret codes without authority, 
and, the like.* He, flings himself into the 
combat without scruple, and wins the 
money he needs, the hand and heart of a 
young woman, and, lastly, the complete 
approval of his noble sire. 

. Cullum—here is our quarrel with him 
—appears to be quite pleased with his 
protagonists. He endows them with 
every fair quality of mind and body, just 
as he presents the reverse to his villain. 
Frankly, we prefer the latter. 


Carmichael: Blue Blood and Red. By 
Geoffrey Corson. (Hodder & Stough- 
ton, 6s.) 

CARMICHAKL is torn between his feelings 
for two women—one of his own rank, an 
animated doll, but of great fascination ; 
and the other, Patricia, a noble, intellec- 
tual girl of the people. The former 
demands from him, the latter gives. 
Naturally, he marries the former, and 
tragedy for the two strong characters is 
the result. Carmichael is not very under- 
standable or interesting, but Patricia 
has the pathos of a noble nature sinning 
against itself through great emotion, and 
ending in despair. Her memory keeps 
alive the memory of the story, and the 
author would have done well to make 
her the chief character instead of Car- 
michael. 





Heart of the Sunset. By Rex Beach 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 6s.) 

A SKILFUL use is made in this romantic 
tale of the strained relations which existed 
not long ago between the United States 
and Mexico. They form an interesting 
background to an attractive drama, in 
which Alaire Austin, the fascinating and 
capable wife of a drunken and disloyal 
rancher; Luis Longorio, an amorous and 
cruel Mexican leader; and David Law, a 
reticent and gallant ranger, play their 
several parts. The narrative is rather 
overloaded with detail, and the closing 
scenes, where the movement becomes 
swifter, are somewhat conventional. On 
the whole, however, it is a careful piece 
of work, with many true touches of 
character. It has the quality of pic- 
turesqueness, the spacious solitude of 
the plains being admirably expressed. 





Her Italian Marriage. By Mrs. Hugh 
and J. Crawford Fraser. (Hutchinson 
& Co., 6s.) 

THE authors write agreeably of Rome, 
which they seem to know as well as they 
do the aspects and weaknesses of Roman 
society. They also handle skilfully the 
main plot, which concerns a lost confession, 
some indiscreet letters, and the varied 
complications to which they give rise. 
It is in characterization and dialogue 
that they fail; the style of conversation 
of Americans and Romans alike might 
have been inspired by Mrs. General and 
her “ Prunes and Prisms” formula. It 
is impossible to indicate satisfactorily, 
in the stilted phraseology which the 
authors affect, the clash of temperaments 
which would inevitably arise from the 
mating of a Californian girl and a con- 
ventional Roman Prince, 





My People. 

5s. net.) 
Mr. Evans undoubtedly knows his subject 
in and out. It is a narrow subject—village 
life in its intimate details, crude and 
utterly remote from civilizing influences 
—and, for the most part, an unpleasant 
subject. Nor does Mr. Evans spare his 
readers. He is as scrupulous and relent- 
less as Zola in ‘ La Terre,’ or Huysmans 
in ‘En Rade.’ We see in his short stories 
the workings of a narrow creed, so hope- 
lessly anthropomorphic as to specify the 
Almighty as the Big Man, devoid of 
spirituality in its exaction of the sacrifice 
of a pig, followed by the personal inter- 
cession with his Creator of the village 
preacher—the “Respected” as he is 
called. The petty commercialism of 
the village appears in the haggling over 
possible wives or husbands. Sin in its 
more bestial form prevails. Here and 
there the atmosphere is lightened not so 
much by genuine definite humour as by 
the simplicity that creates absurd situa- 
tions ; but, as a whole, the life depicted 
is sordid and gloomy, of the soil at its 
harshest. We could have wished that 
the writer had alleviated the depression 


By Caradoc Evans. (Melrose, 


knows so well are not wholly full of dark. 
ness. We cannot but commend his faith. 
fulness and powers of description, but 
we should have welcomed his presentment 
of more sympathetic, if not more beautiful, 
aspects of village life in South Wales, 
What he has written will come as a shock 
to those who have only the casual visitor’s 
knowledge of that country. 





Captain. By Vincent Brown. 
& Hall, 6s.) 

Mr. Brown’s book is little more than a 
sketch, but a very pleasant sketch. His 
hero, the elder brother of a big financier 
who “ had been knighted for eminent ser- 
vices to his country by making much 
money out of it,” is strongly influenced by 
the bravery, sufferings, and sacrifices of 
soldiers in the war. He meets them when 
they return wounded, talks to them, and 
helps them, and, thinking that he can 
never do enough for them, is ready and 
anxious to spend his last penny on them. 
This idea does not commend itself to the 
financier, who says that “‘ it isn’t practical, 
it isn’t business.” His brother is, with- 
out knowing it, a rich man, thanks to the 
expert care with which the worthy knight 
has fostered and increased the capital 
entrusted to his management. However, 
the philanthropist continues to do much 
good with very little money, and has his 
reward finally in the discovery that he is 
in reality wealthy. A love-episode is 
cleverly woven into the tale. 


(Chapman 


The Bottle Fillers. By Edward Noble. 

(Heinemann, 6s.) 

As a writer of modern sea-stories Mr. Noble 
is already well known. He exhibits an 
intimate knowledge of life in the mercan- 
tile marine, and has a keen sympathy 
with those whose hard lot it is to be officers 
of tramp steamers ; theirs is the arduous 
and thankless work, as he puts it, of filling 
the bottles of the nation. ‘The Bottle 
Fillers’ is no yarn of the breezy, if con- 
ventional order. Written, we gather, as an 
indictment of the commercialism and 
legalized oppression which, the author 
appears to suggest, are not unknown among 
smaller and less reputable shipowners, 
it is as grim and powerful a tragedy of 
the sea as any we have read. 

It describes in detail a bitter struggle 
with adversity waged by a young sailor 
and his girl-wife after the former has been 
suspended for the loss of his ship in cireum- 
stances over which he had little control. 
At the official inquiry he committed the 
indiscretion of telling unpleasant truths 
about the unsafe loading of his vessel ; 
the owners, a rascally firm, defend them- 
selves by means of cunningly insinuated 
lies which effectually prevent the young 
skipper from obtaining fresh employment, 
thus condemning him, together with his 


family, to starvation and misery. Eventu- 
ally, through the not altogether dis- 
interested influence of his wife’s old 


admirer, he obtains another command, 
and with it the opportunity of retrieving 
his position. The culminating tragedy 
of shipwreck and disaster is well in 





he causes by some broader touch, scme 
suggestion that those remote places he 


keeping with the rest of the story. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT, who has been 
styled “ the Business Man of Letters,” adds 
to his numerous activities the provision of 
small manuals on life and art. These, though 
they contain little of novelty for the culti- 
vated reader, are full of shrewd sense, and 
doubtless have an appeal to those forwhom 
they are intended. The latest is The 
Author’s Craft (Hodder & Stoughton, 2s. 6d. 
net). The importance of observation and 
the folly of being above humanity are well 


’ exhibited, but, in his choice of representative 


authors and critics to knock down, Mr. 
Bennett seems to underrate the good sense 
of the world. He confines himself to novels 
and plays, and remarks with some reluctance 
that, “‘as the years pass, I attach less and 
less importance to good technique in fiction.” 
He uses the Letters of Meredith to point his 
lecture about popularity. An artist must, 
he indicates, make some compromise with 
the public ; but the details of that arrange- 
ment are left vague. Is a new writer, for 
instance, justified in picking all the quarrels 
he can find to make his name known, or 
in seeking for silly interviews ? The special 
technique of the dramatist is declared to be 
the nonsense of mandarins. Alleged differ- 
ences between the play and the novel are 
reduced to a minimum, and the former is 
described as less difficult sc far as the mere 
writing is concerned. The difficulties in the 
drama come with those further collaborators, 
the actors and the audience. “I have 
written or collaborated in about twenty 
novels and about twenty plays, and I am 
convinced that it is easier to write a play 
than a novel.” Such is Mr. Bennett’s con- 
clusion; but we remark that, so far, his 
novels have had a much wider success 
than his plays. 


There is a certain hardness in Mr. Bennett’s 


- views which makes them unattractive to us, 


but they may please a “ business ”’ world. 


Edinburgh, by R. IL. Stevenson, with 
twelve illustrations in colour by Mr. James 
Heron (Seeley, Service & Co., 6s. net), is 
the latest of many editions, and one that 
serves by its luxurious type to emphasize 
the excellent quality of the text. Admirably 
touched with sentiment, the book is full of 
sound criticism as well as vivid retrospection. 
‘Picturesque Notes’ is the sub-title of the 
reviewer's edition, treasured for many a year, 
and that side of the city, which Queen 
Victoria praised for its absence of brick, 
is well rendered by Mr. Heron. He offers us 
browns and greys, none of the meretricious 
brightness which would be in ill accord with 
the text. 


THE second volume of T'he Miscellaneous 
Works of Joseph Addison (Bell & Sons, 
7s. 6d. net) is out, and shows once again the 
careful supervision of the editor, Mr. A. C. 
Guthkelch. He reserves his general intro- 
duction and commentary for the third 
volume. The prose here printed went far 
to make Addison’s reputation, but is not 
now generally read. It shows his strong 
feeling for the ancient classics, and ends with 
‘A Discourse on Ancient and Modern 
Learning,’ and two dissertations in Latin. 


Miss Paytuis CAMPBELL, the author of 
Back of the Front (Newnes, Ils.), left 
Germany on July 4th, 1914, to stay in the 
country close to Paris. When the war 
began, she, in company with a few other 
ladies, acted as auxiliary nurse to the 
Association des Dames Frangaises (French 
Red Cross). She tells here her experiences 
during the first month of the war. 





Miss Campbell wastes no words on ela- 
borating appreciations of the war or her own 
emotions ; she simply relates what she saw 
and heard. Her account is convincing, as 
the various people she met come with life- 
like vividness before us, and some of their 
opinions deserve special record for the light 
they throw on the contrast between English 
and French methods. 

She herself sums up her book with the 
words: ‘They say in France this thing— 
‘The English are mercy without judgment ; 
but we—we are judgment without mercy’ ”’ 
—a sentiment not unnatural for a nation 
whose country has been invaded twice 
within fifty years. 

Dr. Courtney writes an Introduction to 
the book, and makes some sound remarks 
on the various “ visions’’ narrated to Miss 
Campbell and others. 

The book ought to be read by all who 
have the least lingering illusions about 
German warfare and French suffering. 


In 1925: the Story of a Fatal Peace 
(Newnes, 1s. net) Mr. Edgar Wallace chooses 
the line taken by the author of ‘The Battle 
of Dorking’—disaster to England as the 
consequence of an inconclusive peace. He 
uses the form of fiction, but makes every 
one of his characters and incidents contri- 
bute to the result ; in a word, vice succeeds 
and virtue fails right through. Germany, 
working steadily from 1915 to 1925, 
separates England from the sympathies of 
the rest of the world—thanks to English 
eagerness for “ business as usual” and trade 
before all other considerations; she then 
entraps half a million English soldiers by 
means of a “ Peace League”’ excursion to 
Schleswig-Holstein, destroys the bulk of the 
British navy by a surprise attack, and 
invades England. 

The little book is worth reading, though 
the writing is rather careless. 


Mr. E. A. Fry deserves hearty thanks for 
the good work he has accomplished in 
compiling Almanacks for Students of English 
History (Phillimore & Co., 7s. 6d.) ; but this 
short title gives only a faint idea of the large 
amount of chronological information con- 
densed in the volume, and made available 
in the easiest way. The principal section 
consists of thirty-five almanacs, one for 
each day on which Easter can possibly fall. 
Each almanac extends across two facing 
pages of the book, so that the Sundays in 
Lent or after Trinity, and the days of the 
week on which the principal saints were 
commemorated in that particular year, are 
seen at a glance. 


Mr. Fry has, however, done much more 
than this to save the time, and lighten the 
labours, of historical students. He has 
endeavoured to meet their wants in all 
ways. Thus he provides not only a ‘ Roman 
and Church Calendar,’ in which the saints 
are recorded on their respective days, but 
also an ‘ Alphabetical List of Saints’ Days’ 
extending over twelve pages, and containing 
many Anglo-Saxon saints, and local saints, 
such as John of Bridlington. 

Another section of the volume is devoted 
to the identification of the regnal years of 
English sovereigns from William the Con- 
queror to his present Majesty, and this is 
marked by the same desire to assist those 
who consult the book, each regnal year 
indicating the two almanacs relating to the 
historical years covered by it. 

A list of Popes from 1061, and two tables 
of Law Terms from 1264 to 1830, complete 
® most useful volume, well arranged and 
well printed throughout. 





The Private Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai, 
dubash to Joseph Francois Dupleix, Governor 
of Pondicherry, translated from the Tamil 
by order of the Government of Madras, 
and edited by Sir J. Frederick Price, assisted 
by Rao Sahib K. Ranga Achari, Vol. III. 
(Madras, Government Press, 4s. 6d.), is a 
*‘ record of matters political, historical, social, 
and personal.’ The author was born in 1709 
in Madras. The family emigrated to Pondi- 
cherry, and became Christian. The son 
succeeded to his father’s position, and became 
head of the French factory at Porto Novo. 
From 1742 onwards he had much influence 
with Dupleix, the Governor, and was ap- 
pointed “chief dupash.’’ After the retire- 
ment of Dupleix his power declined, and he 
was removed from office in 1756, and died 
in 1761. 

The diary covers the rise, zenith, and 
beginning of the decline of the French 
power in India; it is contemporary with 
Nadir Shah's invasion of Northern India, 
the Mehratta incursions in Southern India, 
their capture of Trichinopoly, and their 
suppression by the Nizam, to whom the 
town of Trichinopoly was ceded; and it 
describes the naval hostilities between the 
French and the English at Madras. 


“What induced him to keep a diary,’’ says 
the editor, ‘‘ there is nothing to show. It is very 
clear that it was never written with the slightest 
view to publication, or for perusal by others than, 

erhaps, the immediate members of the author’s 
amily. It stands unique as the record of the 
inmost thoughts and reflections of an extremely 
able, level-headed Oriental, and of his criticisms— 
which at times are of the freest character—of his 
fellows, and masters. It is a strange mixture of 
things trivial and important; of family affairs 
and matters and affairs of State; of business 
transactions and the social life of the day ; inter- 
spersed with scraps of gossip, all evidently 
recorded as they came to the mind of the diarist, 
who might well be dubbed the ‘ Indian Pepys.’ ’’ 


That claim is illustrated in the following 
edifying extracts :— 


“Tuesday, 12th April, or 3rd Chittirai of 
Akshaya.—The Deputy Governor of Tranquebar, 
whose name I do not know, came to Pondicherry 
this morning. He is plump and smooth, like a 
sweet potato pulled out of sandy ground. He 
has a broad face, and is tall and robust....After 
dinner, the guest was taken out for a drive, and 
was accompanied by the wife of the Governor, 
and other ladies, and a few Councillors and officials, 
who rode in their carriages or palanquins.”’ 

** Monday, 24th October, 1746, or 11th Arrpisiof 
Akshaya.—This morning, as it was cloudy, the 
Governor got into his palanquin clothed in the 
loose trousers, dressing gown, and cap, which he 
wore when in bed, and proceeded to the small 
sea gate, in front of the Chetti street. Alighting 
there, he went straight to the spot where the 
boats lay, and saw that they were launched ex- 
peditiously. He then entered the custom-house, 
to inspect it.” 


The author’s excellent opinion of himself 
is expressed as follows :— 


** Sunday, 26th February, 1747, or 18th Masi of 
Akshaya.—It having, by the grace of God, fallen 
to my lot to conduct the affairs of the company, 
I have spent my days and nights in thought, and 
have counselled the Governor on all manner of 
subjects, with the result that he has acted on my 
advice....No one has acquired the reputation 
that I have; and my fame is in the mouths of 
ambassadors at courts, Governors of provinces, 
men of rank, and all people living within three 
hundred leagues of this; from Delhi in the north 
to Malayalam in the south ; and from the eastern 
to the western sea. They all say: ‘We have 
never seen, or heard of, a man equal to Ananda 
Rangappan in diplomatic skill, in keenness of 
intellect, or in boldness of conception ; or, in fact, 
in any other qualification whatsoever.’ ” 


When the author fhas said as much as 
this for himself, it seems superfluous for a 
reviewer to say more. The diary has a 
high value for the historian of European 
settlement in Southern India. The present 
volume closes with March 14th, 1747, 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK 
————= 
THEOLOGY. 


Lindsay (the late Thomas Martin), CoLLEGE 
ADDRESSES, AND SERMONS PREACHED ON 
VARIOUS Occasions, 5/ net. 

Glasgow, MacLehose 
Contains five addresses delivered to the 

Glasgow United Free Church College, and eight 

sermons, 

POETRY. 

Arthur (Frederick), UNsEEN Horizons, 3/6 net. 
Elkin Mathews 

songs ‘To my 

from the 


The collection includes 
Elizabethan Mistress,’ translations 
Italian, and verses inspired by Italy. 


At the Front, a Pocket Book of Verse, 1 / net. 
Warne 
A little anthology of patriotic and war 
verses, issued in aid of the funds of the British 
Red Cross. 


Jerram (Charles S.), War, 2 /6 net. 
Elkin Mathews 
A collection of verses on war, including 
* Lusitania,’ ‘ The Horror of It,’ and ‘ To General 
Leman—a Prisoner.’ 


Johnson (Lionel), Porricat Works, 7 /6 net. 
Elkin Mathews 
Mr. Ezra Pound contributes a Preface. 


Johnson (William Mompesson), Four Epics oF 
LIFE, 6/ net. Heath & Cranton 
A long piece, divided into four parts, ‘ The 
Stranger and his Dog,’ ‘ Sarawana,’ ‘ The Chains 
of Fortune,’ and ‘ Yedsta.’ The author intended 
it as an “appreciation of the love and faithful 
service of a true heart.”’ 


Lavater (Louis), BLUE Days AND Grey Days, 2/6 
Melbourne, Endacott 
A collection of sonnets. 


Little Book (A) of Irish Verse, edited by Albert 
Clement White, 1/ net. Heath & Cranton 
An anthology, containing selections from the 

ms of modern Irish writers, including Mr. 
ohn Denvir, Mr. Shane Leslie, Mr. W. B. Yeats, 
Mr. Patrick MacGill, and Katharine Tynan. The 
profits from the sales will go to the funds for 
providing additional comforts for the Irish troops. 


Murdoch (Nina), Soncs oF THE OPEN AIR. 
Sydney, William Brooks 
Some of these verses are reprinted from The 
Sydney Bulletin, The Sydney Sun, and The Book- 
fellow. 


Poets’ Translation Series : No. 3, CHoRUSES FROM 
IPHIGENEIA IN AULIS, translated by H. D., 


6d. net. 
The Egoist, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 
Pn verse translation, with a short introductory 
note. 


Sharp (William), Gwaior Poems, 2/ net. 
Constable 
The verses of a young man who, after taking 
two triposes at Cambridge, became Vice-Principal 
of the Sardars’ (Nobles’) School at Gwalior, and 
died in 1914 at the age of 24. 


Sitwell (Edith), THz MoTuer, AND OTHER PoEMs, 

6d. t. Oxford, Blackwell 
are ‘ Drowned Souls,’ 
and ‘ The 


” 


. net. 

The ‘“ other poems 
‘The Web of Eros,’ 
Drunkard.’ 


Spencer (Ellen), “‘ AND THE LorD Sarp,” 3/ net. 

Heath & Cranton 

The book contains some patriotic pieces, 

verses on certain virtues, such as meekness and 
self-sacrifice, ‘ The Sea,’ ‘ April Day,’ &c. 


Symphonies, by E. H. W. M., 2/ net. 
Oxford, Blackwell 
The book contains eleven ‘‘ symphonies,” in 
which, the author says, “sometimes an ethical 
thesis is proposed, combined....with a definite 
lot. or story, but generally the scheme is psycho- 
logical.” 
Watson (Edward Willard), Ir Love were Kinc, 
AND OTHER PoEmMs, $1.25., 
Philadelphia, H. W. Fisher & Co. 
Contains sonnets and lyrics, ‘“‘ dream verse,” 
and miscellaneous pieces. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Hull Museum Publications: No. 103, QUARTERLY 
RECORD OF ApDpITIONS, No. L., edited by 


* Serenade,’ 





Thomas Sheppard, 1d. 
An illustrated record, reprinted from The | 
Eastern Morning News, 


Library of Congress : CLASSIFICATION, LITERATUKE 
SUBCLASSES PN, PR, PS, PZ. 
Washington, Government Printing Office 
This work is intended to furnish an aid to 
the classification of general literary history and 
collections, English literature, American literature, 
fiction and juvenile literature. 
Reader’s Index, NovEMBER AND DECEMBER, ld. 
Croydon, Libraries Committee 
Contains an annotated list of recent additions 
to the libraries. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Buzzard (Thomas), WITH THE TURKISH ARMY IN 

THE CRIMEA AND ASIA MINOR, 10/6 net. 
Murray 
A narrative of the author’s experiences 
sixty years ago, when he was attached to the 

British Medical Staff of the Ottoman Army. 

Colvin (Ian D.), THe GERMANS IN ENGLAND, 1066- 
1598, 6/ net. The National Review Office 

An historical study of the struggle between 

England and Germany for supremacy in trade. 

Hassall (Arthur), Lire oF ViIscouNnT BOoLinG- 
BROKE, 3 /6 net. Oxford, Blackwell 

A revised edition. 

Jocelyn (Col. Julian R. J.), THE HisToRY OF THE 
ROYAL AND INDIAN ARTILLERY IN THE MUTINY 
OF 1857, 21/ Murray 

A military history of the Indian Mutiny, 

based on official dispatches, diaries, letters, &c. 

Journal (The) of the De Goncourts, Pages from a 
Great Diary, being Extracts from the ‘ Journal 
des Goncourt,’ edited by Julius West, 1/ net. 

Nelson 
Mr. West contributes an Introduction to the 
text. 

Macdonald (J. R. Moreton), A History OF FRANCE, 
3 vols., 22 /6 net. Methuen 

A history of France from the earliest times 
to the Treaty of Frankfort, 1871. It is illustrated 
with maps. 

Pearce (Charles E.), Tue JoLLy DucHueEss, Harriot 
Mellon, afterwards Mrs. Coutts and the Duchess 
of St. Albans : a Sixty Years’ Gossiping Record 
of Stage and Society (1777-1837), 16 / net. 

Stanley Paul 

Describes the career of Harriot Mellon on the 

stage, and afterwards as the wife first of a wealthy 
banker and then of the Duke of St. Albans. 

Redesdale (Rt. Hon. Lord), MEMORIEs, 2 vols., 
32/ net. Hutchinson 

This autobiography contains reminiscences of 

King Edward, Carlyle, Swinburne, and others, and 

includes accounts of the author’s experiences as a 

diplomatist in foreign lands. 

Sayers (W. C. Berwick), SAMUEL COLERIDGE- 
TAYLOR, MusIcIAN, 7/6 net. Cassell 

A biography of Coleridge-Taylor, including a 
selection from his correspondence. 

Thayer (William Roscoe), THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
Cavour, 2 vols., 10/6 net. Constable 

A new edition. See notice in The Atheneum, 

Dec. 16, 1911, p. 765. 

Ward (Bernard), THE SEQUEL TO CATHOLIC 
EMANCIPATION, 1830-50, 2 vols., 21/ net. 

Longmans 
A continuation of the story of the English 

Catholics down to the time of the Hierarchy. 

Watson (E. W.), Lire oF BisHop JOHN Worps- 
wortH, 12/6 net. Longmans 

A life of the late Bishop of Salisbury. 
Welldon (Rt. Rev. J. E. C.), RECOLLECTIONS AND 
REFLECTIONS, 12/ net. Cassell 
The book includes Dean Welldoa’s reminis- 
cences of Eton, Harrow, and India, and_ of:fhis 
life as Canon of Westminster Abbey and Dean of 

Manchester. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Fraser (John Foster), Russta or To-Day, 6/ 
Cassell 
A descriptive account of modern Russia, 
illustrated with photographs. 
Lorimer (Norma), By THE WATERS OF EGyYPT, 
6/ net. Methuen 
A cheaper edition. 


WAR PUBLICATIONS. 
Buley (E. C.), GLoR1ouS DEEDS OF AUSTRALASIANS 
IN THE GREAT WAR, 3 /6 net. Melrose 
These stories the author has gathered mainly 
from wounded Australasian soldiers in London 
hospitals. 

Cable (Boyd), BETWEEN THE LINEs, 5/ net. 
Smith & Elder 
In a series of sketches the author describes 
what may be read “ between the lines” of 
official communiqués. They originally appeared 


‘in The Cornhill. 





Fortescue (Granville), Russia, THE BALKANS, AND 
THE DARDANELLES, 6/ net. Melrose 
The writer gives pictures of the war in Poland, 
an impression of the military and political situation 
in the Balkans, and descriptions of what he has 
seen of the fighting in the Denteadtien. 
Great World War (The): a History, edited by Frank 
A. Mumby, 2 /6 net. 
Gresham Publishing Co. 

This part completes Vol. II., and continues 
the narrative to the sinking of the Falaba. 
Loisy (Alfred), THe WAR AND RELIGION, 1/6 net, 

Oxford, Blackwell 

A translation from the French by Mr. Arthur 
Galton. 

St. Paul’s School War List, OcropEr, 1915. 

A list, containing 1,950 names, of all Old 
Paulines known to have been serving in the 
King’s forces between the outbreak of war and 
October 15th, 1915. 


ECONOMICS. 


Oldershaw (L.), ANALYSIS OF MiLL’s PRINCIPLES 
OF PoLITicAL Economy, 2 /6 net. 
Oxford, Blackwell 
The analysis is divided into sections, and 
Test Questions are appended. 


EDUCATION. 


Leeds University, ELEVENTH ReEPorT, 1913-14-15, 

Leeds, Jowett & Sowry 

The Report describes the progress and 

activities of the University, includes Departmental 

Reports, and gives an account of the Officers’ 
Training Corps, &c. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 
Moore (Charles Leonard), INCENSE AND IcoNo- 
CLASM, Studies in Literature, 6/ net. Putnam 
A collection of articles reprinted from The 
Dial. They include ‘Some WUindu Dramas,’ 
‘ Originality in Literature,’ ‘The Educational 
System of the Elder Mr. Weller,’ and ‘ The In- 
toxication of Words.’ 
Stephens (Winifred), FreENcH NovVELIsTs oF To- 
DAY, Second Series, 5/ net. Lane 
The volume opens with a chapter on ‘ The 
French Novel on the Eve of the War,’ which is 
followed by appreciations of Marcelle Tinayre, 
M. Romain Rolland, M. Pierre Mille, and other 
French novelists. 


PHILOLOGY. 

Harrison (Henry), SURNAMES OF THE UNITED 
Kinapom, a Concise Etymological Dictionary, 
Vol. II. Part XIII., 1/ net. Eaton Press 

This part covers names from Stonehill to 

Tapeser. 

Lindsay (W. M.), Nor: Lattna:, an Account of 
Abbreviations in Latin MSS. of the Early 
Minuscule Period (c. 700-850), 21/ net. 

Cambridge University Press 
This is a continuation of Ludwig Traube’s 

‘ Nomina Sacra’ (Munich, 1907), the first volume 

of a projected history of Latin abbreviations. 

Tale (The) of the Armament of Igor, a.p. 1185: a 
Russian Historical Epic, edited and translated 
by Leonard A. Magnus, 6/ net. 

Oxford University Press 
The volume contains an Introduction, the 
Russian text with a translation, notes, and a 


Glossary. 
FICTION. 
Askew (Alice“and Claude), T'Hm WEAVERS, 6 / 
Ward & Lock 
Two rivals attempt to cement a business 
contract by arranging a marriage between their 
son and daughter. 
Baker (G. P.), THE ROMANCE OF PALOMERIS AND 
PALLOGRIS (THE SECOND Maqcic TALE), 6/ 
Mills & Boon 
A romance of the days of chivalry and faérie. 
Bamfylde (Walter), MipsuMMER Macric, 6 / 
Sampson Low 
A tale of village life in the Severn Valley. 
Black (William), Witp EELrn, 7d. net. Nelson 
A cheap edition. 
Braby (Maud Churton), THz HoNnEY oF ROMANCE, 
6 Laurie 
A tale of a London publisher’s wife. 
Burnett (Frances Hodgson), THe Lost Prince, 6/ 
Hodder & Stoughton 
See p. 330, 


Cameron (Mrs. Lovett), A Passtne F'ancy, oe 
Long 
A cheap edition. 
Campbell (Capt. R. W.), THE KANGAROO MARINES, 
1/ net. Cassell 
In the form of fiction, the writer describes 
the heroic part played by Australians and New 
Zealanders in the present war. 
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Carter (J. L.), NyMpHEr, 6/ Sampson Low 
The love-story of a successful dramatist, in 
which a little girl of 11 acts as presiding genius. 

Clarke (Ida Clyde), Recorp No. 33, 6/ 

Appleton 
A valuable scientific record is stolen from a 

New York factory, and suspicion falls upon a girl 

from Louisiana who attaches great value to her 

“record No. 33’ because, while learning French 

from a ‘ talking-machine,”’ she has fallen in love 

with the voice of her professor. 

Delano (Edith Barnard), Raas, 6/ Appleton 

The love-story of a ragamuffin who queens it 
over a gold-mining camp in Montana. 

Dixon (Thomas), THE FooLISH VIRGIN: A 
ROMANCE OF 'To-DAy, 6 Appleton 

The heroine, after marrying a man of whom 
she knows little, discovers him to be a professional 
burglar. 

Evans (Caradoc), My PEropPLE: Stories of the 
Peasantry of West Wales, 5/ net. Melrose 

See p. 330. 

Flaubert (Gustave), THe First TEMPTATION OF 
St. ANTHONY, being a translation into English 
by René Francis from the 1849-56 Manuscripts, 
edited by Louis Bertrand, 15/ net. Duckworth 

A new edition, illustrated from drawings by 

Miss Katherine Low. 

France (Anatole), THAis, translated by Ernest 
Tristan, 1/6 net. Greening 

In the “ Lotus Library.” Mr. G. F. Monks- 
hood contributes a Preface. 

Gaunt (Mary), THE ENps oF THE EARTH, 6/ 

Laurie 
A collection of short stories. 
Lincoln (Joseph C.), THANKFUL’s INHERITANCE, 6 / 
Appleton 
“ Thankful ”’ is a widow whose establishment 
for boarders at Cape Cod suffers because some one 
spreads a report that the house is haunted. 

Marchmont (A. W.), A TiGcHT CoRNER, 6 / 

Cassell 

The hero through an accident loses his 

memory and identity for some weeks, thereby 

getting into serious trouble from whichfhe finally 
extricates himself. 

Muddock (J. E.), Fark RosALIND, 6d. 

A cheap edition. 
Oxenham (John), FLOWER OF THE Dust, 6/ 
Hodder & Stoughton 
The story of the life of a girl from her birth 
on a canal-boat to her heroic death. 

Sabatini (Rafael), THe BANNER OF THE BULL, 6/ 

See p. 329. Secker 

Thornton (Mary Taylor), WHEN PAN PIPEs, 6 / 

Sampson Low 
A story of London and country life in the 
first half of the nineteenth century. 

Thurston (E. Temple), THE OPEN WINDOW, 6/ net. 

Chapman & Hall 

The note-book of an elderly clergyman, who, 

after working in the East End, settles down with 
his wife in a country vicarage. 

Vachell (Horace Annesley), JOHN VERNEY, 7d. net. 

Nelson 


Long 


A cheap edition. 
Wallis (Arthur F.), CLEOPATRA A Gipsy, 6/ 
Sampson Low 
An historical romance of the reign of 
James II 
Whitelaw (David), THe Impostor, 6 / 
Hodder & Stoughton 
The hero personates a man to whom much 
wealth and reparation are due, but eventually 
abandons his position after various adventures. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Blackwood’s Magazine, NoveMBER, 2 /6 
‘The Wards in War-Time,’ by a Red Cross 
Pro. ; ‘A Famous Tsar,’ by Mr. Charles Whibley ; 
and ‘From the Outposts: Animal!’ by Sir J. 
George Scott, are included in this issue. 
British Review, NovEMBER, 1/ net. 
Wm. Dawson 
Mr. John G. Vance contributes ‘ Machiavelli : 
a Study in Statecraft’; Mr. Anselm Wood, ‘ The 
Metaphysic of Life’; and Mr. Arthur Symons, 
‘Aspects of Kent.’ 
Cornhill Magazine, NoveMsBeER, 1 / 
Smith & Elder 
‘Literary Gossip’ on 


See notice in the 


October 23rd. 
Essex Review, OcrToBEr, 1 /6 net. 
Simpkin & Marshall 
Mr. Joseph J. Green writes on ‘ Saffron 
Walden Local Authors and Authoresses’; Mr. 
Eliot Howard,‘ Some Reminiscences of an Essex 
Police Court’ ; and Mr. W. Gurney Benham has an 
illustrated article on ‘The Reputed Arms of the 
t Saxons.’ 





Harvard Theological Review, OcToBER, 2/6 net. 
Milford, for Harvard University Press 
Features of this number are ‘ The Position 
and Prospects of the Roman Catholic Church,’ 
by Mr. Alfred Fawkes; ‘The Conflict of Moral 
Obligation in the Trilogy of A%schylus,’ by Mr. 
Benjamin A. G. Fuller; and ‘ Reflections of 
Ritual in Paul,’ by Mr. Benjamin W. Bacon. 


a 7% Society of London, PRocEEDINGs, Vol. X. 
No. 3. Spottiswoode 

This number includes the Presidential 
address of Mr. Reginald St. A. Roumieu ; ‘ Notes 
on the Real Louis XIV., 1643-1715,’ by Mr. 
C. Poyntz Stewart; and ‘The Huguenots in 
Ulster,’ by Mr. Robert A. McCall. 


Musical Quarterly, OcToBER, 2/6 net. Schirmer 

Some of the items of this number are ‘ The 
Classic Chopin,’ by Mr. James Huneker; ‘ The 
Gift of Musical Appreciation, by Mr. Arthur 
Hinton ; and ‘ A Study of Old English Song and 
Popular Melody prior to the Nineteenth Century,’ 
by Mr. Frank Kidson. 


Nineteenth Century and After, NovEMBER, 2 /6 
Spottiswoode 
Lord Cromer has a paper on ‘ The Teaching 
of Patriotism’: Dr. C. Hagberg Wright contri- 
butes an article on ‘The Peasant Songs of 
Russia,’ and Mr. H. M. Walbrook one entitled 
‘Under Four Editors.’ 


Occult Review, NoveMBER, 7d. net. Rider 

To this number Mr. W. H. Chesson contri- 
butes verses entitled ‘ Invitation of Morpheus’ ; 
Mr. Elliott O’Donnell an article on ‘ Haunted 
Royalties’; and Mr. R. B. Span one on ‘ West- 
Country Superstitions.’ 


Pyoneer, OKTOEBER, 2d. 
Simplifyd Speling Sosyeti 
Includes ‘ Apeel tu Biznes Men,’ ‘ Greece and 
Speling Reform,’ and ‘A Skoolmaaster’z Eks- 
peeriens.’ 


Royal Astronomical Society, Montaty NoTICEs, 
OcToBER, 2 /6 Burlington House, W. 
Some of the papers are ‘ Inequalities in the 
Period of the Eclipsing-Variable RT Persei,’ by 
Dr. R. S. Dugan; ‘ Occultation Results, 1914,’ 
by Mr. M. E. J. Gheury and Miss Nora E. Robert- 
son ; and ‘ On the Conjunctions of Stars with the 
Moon recorded by Ptolemy,’ by Dr. J. K. 
Fotheringham. 


Royal Society of Literature, TRANSACTIONS, Second 
Series, Vol. XX XIII. Part IV. Asher 
Some of the papers are ‘ George Meredith, 
France and the French,’ by Dr. W. G. Hartog ; 
‘The Cult of the Child Spirit in Modern Litera- 
ture,’ by Miss Alice Law; and ‘ English Religious 
Poetry,’ by Dean Inge. 


Women’s Industrial News, OcTroBER, 6d. 
7, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
The contents include ‘ A Comparative Study 
of the Occupations of Men and Women with 
Special Reference to their Mutual Displacement : 
from the Census Returns, 1861-1911,’ by Miss 
Dorothy Haynes; and ‘Women in the Fur- 
nishing Trades in London,’ by Mrs. H. G. Hale. 


GENERAL. 


Begbie (Harold), THE QUEEN’S NET, 6/ 
Hodder & Stoughton 
A collection of stories of women “ saved from 
the war flood of suffering, privation. and despair ”’ 
by the Queen’s Work for Women Fund. 


Crane (Frank), FootNores To LIFE, 3 /6 Lane 

A collection of short articles which were 
originally published in some thirty newspapers 
in Canada and the United States. 


Gissing (George), THE PRIVATE PAPERS of HENRY 
RyYeEcrorr, 4/6 net. Constable 
A reprint in the ‘‘ Book-Lover’s Edition.” 


Indian Local Self-Government Policy, 1915, 7d. 
Calcutta, Superintendent Government 
Printing 
A resolution issued by the Governor-General 
in Council last April. 


Mails (S. P. B.), AN ENGLISH CoURSE FOR ARMY 
CANDIDATES, 1 /6 net. Sidgwick & Jackson 
The writer’s aim is to inculcate a love of fine 
literature. Extracts from ‘ Sesame and Lilies,’ 
Bacon’s ‘ Essays,’ &c., and some narrative poems 
are included. 


Outdoor Pictures, edited by Flora Klickmann, 
5/ net. R.T.S. 
A series of essays on the pleasures of the 
country, illustrated with pencil drawings and 
coloured plates. 
Siepen (Edith), CoNTINENTAL COOKERY FOR THE 


ENGLISH TABLE, 2 /6 net. Stanley Paul 
sz: . A book of recipes for the housewife. 





SCIENCE. 


Cures (The) of the Diseased in Forraine Attempts 
of the English Nation, reproduced in Facsimile, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Charles 
Singer, 1 /6 net. Oxford, Clarendon Press 

A reproduction of an Elizabethan pamphlet 
on tropical diseases incident to a sailor’s life, by 

G. W., who, Mr. Singer suggests, was George 

Whetstone. 

Le Bas (Gervaise), THz MOLECULAR VOLUMES OF 


Liguip CHEMICAL COMPOUNDS FROM THE 
Pornt oF VIEW OF Kopp, 7 /6 net. Longmans 


** An application of the theory of molecular 
volumes, from the point of view of Kopp, to a 
study of the,constitutions of organic compounds 
chiefly.” 








PARIS NOTES. 


In many ways laudable and interesting 
efforts are being made to draw closer, as an 
earnest of a future world-peace, the bonds 
that bind Great Britain and France—“ the 
only two nations that really know what 
liberty means,’ Mr. Hodge, the Labour 
member, said here the other day to a meeting 
of Senators, Deputies, and members of the 
Government. The part played by writing 
men in this work will be great, and not less 
responsible because it will be pleasant. 
It will consist largely in ridding the public 
mind of preconceived notions. 

“* Daniel Lesueur,’ at a luncheon of 
journalists the other day, said she had met 
very many young people in France before 
the war who personally preferred Germans 
to Britons, and she understood the reason. 
Germans were more adaptable, they were 
apt to make themselves more agreeable— 
in fine, they were ready to study their French 
neighbours and adapt the manners that 
would ingratiate. The British, we know, 
are not like this; sometimes one would 
like them just a little more so. In the 
words of the music-hall song, “ you’ve got 
to know him fust,’’ and some French people 
find it a difficult task. The well-known 
author thought that her young friends 
would have found out their mistake by 
now, and that no one in France would ever 
again find Germans more “ sympathique ” 
than the “cold ”’ Briton. 

It is with some idea of breaking down 
this barrier between men of letters of the 
two nations that a French man of letters, 
M. Sébastien Voirol, has started, modestly 
enough to begin with, « “‘ Bureau littéraire 
anglo-francaise.” Its address is at 29, rue 
Vineuse, Paris, and its aim is to strengthen 
the ties that bind French and British 
writers, to give them professional informa- 
tion when desired, and generally to facilitate 
intercourse between them, especially when 
they are travelling. In other words, the 
idea is to help authors and literary people 
of the two countries to know each other. 

As M. Voirol says, the success of the 
scheme depends on the goodwill of every one. 
The information given is gratuitous and 
disinterested. Literary men are invited 
to ask for help, and at the same time to 
express their willingness to render help in 
return. It is an excellent co-operative idea 
which deserves to succeed. 

M. Voirol has already secured the appro- 
bation and assistance of a number of French 
writers, and English ones will surely not 
be backward in welcoming the outstretched 
hand. I see great possibilities of develop- 
ment in the scheme. ‘‘ Why not in time 
even a club?” M. Voirol said te me. Why 
not indeed ? 

The English dramatic critics (The Critics’ 
Circle) had a similar idea of 2n entente with 
the French last year, and a move was being 
made to establish it when unfortunately 
the war broke out. The prospects may be 
even better than they were when the war 
is over. 8. 8. 
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THE FUTURE OF ‘NOTES AND 
QUERIES.’ 


In Notes and Queries for last July (11 S. 
xii. 41) an announcement was made that 
the issue of the paper for the two preceding 
half-years, vols. x., xi., had been carried on 
at a loss of about 200/., and that it was “‘ for 
our readers and correspondents, regular or 
occasional, to decide whether or no Notes and 
Queries is worth carrying through the war.” 

There is, however, one point in this appeal 
which was not made perfectly clear, viz., 
that the publishers, since they took over the 
management of the paper, have not taken 
any remuneration for such management. 
In August (11 S. xii. 153) appeared a state- 
ment which was more hopeful than that of 
July, but the donations and help offered do 
not make the future of the paper at all 
certain. 

In the last two Indexes of Authors the 
number of correspondents averages about 
590, of whom about 90 occupy each over 
three lines in the Indexes, 7.e., are more 
than “ occasional ”’ correspondents. 

The disappearance of Notes and Queries 
would be an irreparable loss to readers and 
correspondents, not only in this country, but 
also in some of our far-off dominions, in 
America, and in foreign countries. 

We appeal to those who wish to keep 
Notes and Queries as it is,and who can afford 
to subscribe, to come forward generously 
and quickly, so that this difficult time may 
be overcome. Any one of us whose name is 
marked with an asterisk will receive dona- 
tions most gratefully, large or small. 


*Prof. Edward Bensly, Hillside, Bryn-y- 
Mor Road, Aberystwyth. 

*Horace Bleackley, 19, Cornwall Terrace, 
Regent’s Park, N. W. 

*Sir William Bull, M.P., 3, Stone Buildings, 
Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 

*The Rev. Canon Deedes, 32, Little London, 
Chichester. 

The Rev. W. G. D. Fletcher. 

E. W. Hulme. 

*Arthur L. Humphreys, 187, Piccadilly, W. 

Rev. Sir D. O. Hunter-Blair, Bart. 

Rhys Jenkins. 

*Stanley ‘Lane-Poole, M.A., Litt.D., Don- 
ganstown, Wicklow. 

*Rev. J. B. McGovern, St. Stephen's Rectory, 
C.-on-M., Manchester. 

*The Rev. John R. Magrath, D.D., Provost, 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 

Col. Harold Malet. 

The Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, F.R.S. 

Sir Willoughby Maycock, K.C.M.G. 

Philip Norman, F.S.A. 

J.T. Page. 

*Lieut.-Col. G. S. Parry, 17, Ashley Mansions, 
Victoria, S.W. 

*Robert Pierpoint, 8, Cleveland Square, 
Lancaster Gate, W. 

Sir Harry B. Poland, K.C. 

Reginald L. Poole, LL.D., Litt.D. 

*The Right Hon. George W. E. Russell, 
18, Wilton Street, S.W. 

M. H. Spielmann, F.S.A. 








A MISTRANSLATED LINE IN 
*‘ GEORGICS.’ 
Brasted, November Ist, 1915. 

May I add another classical authority of 
weight in support of Sotheby’s rendering of 
the disputed line referred to by Miss Mary 
Abbott in your last issue—that of the monu- 
mental edition of the classics interpreted 
ad usum Delphini? Here the line is 
paraphrased “‘ modo conficite leves canistros 
e vimine rubeo,” i.e., from the red osier. 


T. Oxery. 


THE 





Kiterary Gossip. 

THE November number of The Author 
shows the good work which the Society of 
Authors is doing to protect the interests of 
writers. Specially noteworthy is a corre- 
spondence concerning ‘Authors and 
Artists and Charity Books.’ The Com- 
mittee of Management express the view 
that “ authors who have to live by writing 
feel severely the competition of books and 
serials which eminent contributors and 
charity combine to render attractive.”’ 

We have already emphasized this point 
in our own columns, and we are glad to 
notice that the Society secured from the 
publishers of the book in question a 
royalty of 10/. per 1,000 copies. 


Mr. WALTER DE LA Marge, who holds the 
position of Professor of Fiction in the 
Royal Society of Literature, will lecture 
that body next Wednesday afternoon on 
* Ghosts in Fiction.’ 


FREDERICK THE GREAT wrote a letter 
to his nephew in 1785, in which, referring 
to the Emperor Joseph’s schemes concern- 
ing Bavaria, he remarks that, if he is 
allowed to carry them out, and if ‘‘ we 
remain Les Brads Croisés,” the result will 
be disastrous. Frederick adds :— 

**Mes Vues patriotiques sont pures, elles 
sont Calculées sur le bien général de Notre 
patrie, mais si perssonne n’en sent L’Impor- 
tence, ou qu'une sécurité stupide aveugle 
Les Souverains, je ne m/’érigerai pas en 
Donquichote Pour des Gens dont L’Ame 
paralitique est inssensible aux pertes et au 
Dessoneur qui Les Menace; je suis un 
viellard, mon cher neveu, qui pense & 
L’avenir et qui voudrait sauver ma patrie 
(pour L’avenir) des Griffes D’un ambitieux 
sans foy sans Loy qui médite de la Déchirer 
pour se soumettre a Son Septre Despotique.” 
From 1778 to 1779 Frederick was at war 
with Austria concerning the Bavarian 
succession. The King died in 1786, and 
the nephew to whom he wrote became 
Frederick William IT. 

With a few alterations, the letter would 
apply to the machinations of a descendant 
of Frederick. In spite of Voltaire, Frede- 
rick the Great did not write French 
correctly, as will be seen from the extract 
we have quoted. 


Sm Gaston Masprero, Secretary of 
L’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres, will have a pleasant but prolonged 
task in studying the long series of letters 
upon Egyptological subjects which the late 
M. Francois Chabas received from his 
friends. This correspondence, carefully 
arranged by M. Chabas himself, in seven- 
teen bound volumes, has recently been 
presented to the Académie by Madame 
Piquemal-Chabas. The writers were fre- 
quently British, and communications from 
them extend over a period from 1852 to 
1877. 


THE Royat COMMISSION ON PuBLIC 
Recorps has made arrangements for 
completing the preparation of its Final 
Report in the course of the next few 
months. Having reduced its staff, the 
Commission has accepted the hospitality 
of the Royal Historical Society at 22, 
Russell Square, and any communications 





respecting local records should be sent to 
the Secretary of the Commission at that 
dress. 


Last week, with Lord Bryce in the 
chair, Mr. Edmund Gosse delivered the 
annual Warton Lecture on English 
Poetry before the British Academy. His 
subject, already announced in _ these 
columns, was ‘ Two Pioneers of Romanti- 
cism: Joseph and Thomas Warton,’ and 
his object was to prove that they were the 
first to perceive the necessity of breaking 
with the Classicist tradition and returning 
to the study of the forgotten Romantic 
poets. In discussing such a theme at 
such a time Mr. Gosse compared himself to 
Gaston Paris, who, in the midst of the 
French troubles of 1871, lectured to the 
Institute on the origins of French poetry. 


Amona the new publications of the 
Scottish Text Society will be an edition 
of Allan Ramsay’s poems and anthologies, 
prepared by the Rev. Wm. Bayne, English 
lecturer in Dundee Training College. ‘ The 
Evergreen ’ will be carefully collated. 


THE library of the late Master of the 
Temple will be sold by Messrs. Hodgson 
next Thursday. It includes an interest- 
ing copy of the second edition of Tenny- 
son’s ‘ Princess,’ 1848, with a presentation 
inscription in verse by George Meredith, 
addressed “ to Cornelia—as the Lady most 
ambitious and best endowed to take fair 
Ida for a prototype.” It seems most 
probable that the volume was given by 
Meredith to Mrs. Nicolls, whom he married 
in 1849. 

This catalogue of scarce books and auto 
graphs also includes a copy of the very 
rare privately printed Statutes of Thame 
School, Oxon, 1575, in a contemporary 
stamped calf Oxford binding. Not more 
than eight copies are known, and of these 
apparently only two are perfect. 

THE BisHop OF BIRMINGHAM will publish 
immediately, through Messrs. Longmans, 
a little book entitled ‘A Fortnight at the 
Front.’ It gives the impressions produced 
by the campaign in France upon one 
who saw something of the war of 1870, 
with a sketch of the changes noticeable 
in the peoples of some of the nations 
engaged. The Bishop intends to devote 
any profits he may receive from the book 
to Queen Mary’s War Fund. 

THE DEAN OF DuRHAM is about to issue 
through Messrs. Macmillan a volume of 
‘ War-Time Sermons.’ 

Sir Sipney Lzr’s rewritten and enlarged 
‘Life of Shakespeare ’ will be published 
by Messrs. Smith & Elder on the 18th 
inst., 

WE are sorry to notice the death, on 
Friday of last week, of Dr. Stuart Alex- 
ander Donaldson, Master of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. It was a happy 
choice which placed Dr. Donaldson at the 
head of that society in 1904, and all 
Cambridge is the poorer for the loss 
of a man of singular charm. Etonians 
will remember his earlier career as a suc- 
cessful master for many years at his old 
school, for he was an excellent oar as well 
as an effective teacher. 
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SCIENCE 
—o— 


British Birds. Written and _ illustrated 
by A. Thorburn. Vol. II. (Longmans & 
Co., 1d. lls. 6d.)—The second of the four 
volumes which are to complete this magni- 
ficent picture gallery of British birds has 
made its appearance without any undue 
delay. We are introduced here to the orders 
Picarie, Striges, Accipitres, Steganopodes, 
and Herodiones, and it is not surprising to 
find that Mr. Thorburn is at his very best in 
dealing with this select company. It would 
certainly appear that this sumptuous work 
is being brought before the public at an 
unfortunate time, but one may opine that 
no private collector in the kingdom will be 
happy till he can contrive to beg, bcrrow, or 
steal these volumes. For the private collec- 
tor at any rate will not quarrel with the 
arrangement by which birds are included 
which have no other claim to be considered 
“ British ’ than that a solitary representative 
of the species has once met with a truly 
British reception on reaching our shores. 
Thus among many other examples we find 
the buff-backed heron, the only specimen of 
which was shot in 1805. 

Again we have nothing but unstinted 
admiration for Mr. Thorburn’s marvellous 
coloured plates, and his absolute fidelity to 
nature’s own delineation and pigments. 
The colouring—with the possible exception 
of the cormorant in plate xxxix.—is never 
too garish, but is not lacking in boldness ; 
while his delicacy of touch is unrivalled. It 
is really impossible to select any single 
example for special mention where all is so 
excellent, and it is equally hard to find 
anything to criticize. Every time we reopen 
the book we are struck anew with its merits 
and its beauties. The arrangement whereby 
different members of a family are grouped 
together in one plate has obvious advantages 
for the purpose of comparison, and though 
it necessitates a certain conventionality of 
treatment, this is really inevitable when one 
considers the scope of the work; if each of 
the species figured had been assigned a 
separate plate, the price of doing things on 
such a lavish scale would have been pro- 
hibitive. 

The text calls for little comment; it 
fulfils little more than the needs of a cata- 
logue, but is sufficient for this purpose. 
Here and there one may cull a field note 
worth preserving, such as Mr. Millais’s 
observations on the singular rattle produced 
by the great and lesser spotted woodpeckers. 
A passage concerning the cuckoo is worthy 
of attention :— 

“The familiar song of the cuckoo need not be 
described, but I have never come across any 
account of the curious fact that it appears to be 
uttered with the bill closed, as when a pigeon 
coos. My attention was first drawn to this by 
the late J. Wolf many years ago, and I have since 
had opportunities of verifying it. The sketch of 
the adult bird in the plate was taken from life with 
the aid of a field-glass, and shows the attitude 
assumed when the notes are given. The bird 
sits in a more or less horizontal position, with 
wings drooped below the tail, which is spread and 
slightly raised, while a swaying motion is given 
to the body, and the throat is puffed out.” 


Bramble-Bees and Others. By J. Henri 
Fabre. Translated by Alexander Teixeira de 
Mattos. (Hodder & Stoughton, 6s. net.)—In 
this volume the translator states that he 
has collected all the essays on wild bees 
scattered through Fabre’s ‘ Souvenirs ento- 
mologiques,’ with the exception of thcse on 
the Chalicodome, which form the contents of 
A separate volume entitled ‘The Mason- 

es. 





We are fain to consider this as the! 


most important publication which has yet 
served to introduce Fabre to English 
readers. It not only shows the method of 
& master strong in originality and patience, 
but it also describes details in the 
life, economy, and environment of these 
insects which can for completeness and 
individuality be matched in no other entomo- 
logical publication. It is Fabre at his best. 
He works with no theory, studies in his own 
way and with his own appliances, seems to 
approach his investigations with a perfectly 
open mind, even sometimes giving the im- 
pression that he considered he was werking 
in a totally untilled fiela. Thus he writes :— 

“Then what explanation shall I give of the 
wonderful facts which I have set forth? Why, 
none, absolutely none. I do not explain facts, I 
relate them. Growing daily more sceptical of the 
interpretations suggested me,and more hesitating 
as to those which I may have to suggest myself, 
the more I observe and experiment the more 
clearly I see rising out of the black mists of 
possibility an enormous note of interrogation.” 

Fabre divides the mentality exhibited by 

these bees between instinct and discernment, 
and the chapter detailing the actions of the 
insects under each of these conditions—as he 
recognizes them—is perhaps one of the most 
valuable in the vclume, and should be ear- 
marked by students of animal psychology. 
No digest of the many facts he brings forward 
can be made in the limits of a single review, 
but we cannot forbear to quote his very 
emphatic opinion that 
** the insects’ industry, variable in its details by 
sudden, individual, and non-transmissible innova- 
tions, gives the lie to the two great factors of 
evolution: time and heredity.” 
He considers that what we learn from the 
industry of animals at a given moment must 
not be regarded as always the full measure 
of their skill, but rather that they possess 
latent powers held in reserve for certain 
emergencies. 

Fabre, individually, is very lovable and 
human. He almost carries the old feud of 
Gaul v. Teuton into his studies. In reference 
to a theory of Dzierzon relating to the 
hive bee, and one which he cannot accept, 
we read: ‘Coming from Germany, this 
theory cannot but inspire me with profound 
distrust,’’ but, as it has been given acceptance 
in some standard works, ‘‘ I will overcome 
my reluctance to devoting my attention to 
Teutonic ideas.” 


The Alligator and its Allies. By A. M. 
Reese. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $2.50.)—This 
book, although intended to interest the 
layman naturalist, is primarily a treatise 
dealing with the anatomy and development 
of the alligator. There is a chapter on the 
biology of the Crocodilia, in which the econo- 
mic importance of this group of reptiles is 
discussed at some length, but the greater part 
of this volume can appeal only to zoological 
students, and those already familiar with 
this branch of scientific research. It is a 
pity that in an attempt to interest the 
amateur such an unscientific account of the 
classification of these animals has been given, 
the author’s attempt consisting mainly of 
descriptions and a key taken from Mr. R. L. 
Ditmar’s popular work ‘ Reptiles of the 
World,’ a book with no scientific pretensions. 
In explaining, for instance, the difference 
between alligators and crocodiles, the author 
relies on the shape of the snout, and explains 
how in the crocodile the fourth tooth of the 
lower jaw fits into a notch in the upper, 
while in the alligator the corresponding tooth 
fits into a socket—characters distinguishing 
the American species only. The Cuvierian 
character of the fourth tooth is not diagnostic, 
since Crocodilus palustris sometimes agrees 
in this respect with the alligators, and to 
explain in a scientific manner the difference 


between the two genera various anatomic 


| characters require discussion. 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 





It is interesting to learn that it was not 
until 1855 that attempts were successfully 
made to utilize the skin of the alligator. 
Since then the demand has increased rapidly, 
and the output from the tanneries is now 
near 280,000 skins annually. Legislation is 
fortunately contemplated, forbidding the 
killing of animals of less than five feet in 
length. 

The chapter dealing with the muscular 
system is a translation from Bronn’s 
‘Thierreich’; and that on the nervous 
system is partly the author’s and partly 
taken from others; while those dealing with 
the digestive, urogenital, respiratory, and 
vascular systems, and the development 
of the alligator, are practically all original. 
In the account of the vascular system we 
are told that the only published description 
of the circulatory organs of the Crocodilia 
is that by Bronn. The author has evidently 
overlooked such important works on the 
subject as those by Jacquart, Rathke, 
Hochsteller, Mr. F. E. Beddard, and Dr. 
Chalmers Mitchell. 

The last chapter, on the development of 
the alligator, which occupies one-third of 
the volume, is extremely interesting and 
instructive. Little work has been done on 
the subject, owing to the difficulties in 
obtaining material. The author, however, 
was fortunate in being able to spend a 
considerable time in the swamps of Florida, 
in search of alligators’ eggs, and he is to be 
congratulated on having, in this account, 
furnished a valuable contribution to zoo- 
logical science. 

The book, which is illustrated by numerous 
photographs and text figures, can be recom-~- 
mended as a work of reference to students of 
zoology. 


THE influence of temperament on disease 
has never been studied adequately. In Les 
Maladies des Caractéres (Paris, Perrin & 
Cie., 3 fr. 50), Dr. C. Fiessinger endeavours 
to saddle the sympathetic system—about the 
functions of which very little is known— 
with the responsibility for various defects of 
habit and temperament. He begins seriously 
enough with a consideration of the inter- 
action of the central and sympathetic 
nervous systems upon the various functions 
of the body, but he quickly abandons the 
attempt, and gives a series of piquant charac- 
ter sketches in which the various tempera- 
ments are passed in review, with general 
suggestions for the treatment of each type. 
The series of essays is excellent reading, 
and in their broad charity and insight into 
life are reminiscent of the ‘ Hore Sub- 
secive, with the zest of Gallic wit as a 
flavouring instead of Brown’s pawky humour. 
Speaking of ideas in the male and female 
respectively Dr. Fiessinger says :— 

**Chez l’homme, la pensée peut demeurer fixée 

dans le cerveau; étant une émotive, la femme lui 
impose la complication d’un circuit a travers les 
branches du grand sympathique. La pensée part du 
cerveau, ébranle les clone irritables du systéme 
nerveux viscéral, et revient au cerveau chargée 
d’ondes émotives et passionnelles.”’ 
Dr. Fiessinger is no friend to beer, and believes 
that German brutality is largely due to its 
use. Water-drinking he condemns equall y. 
Wine alone is good for men, and from Its 
use all the virtues would seem to flow natu- 
rally. He points out how closely allied are 
the psychasthenics and the hypochondriacs, 
for he says tersely, “‘ Psychasthenia enrolls 
in its battalions the companies of hypo- 
chondriacs.” 

There is an amusing chapter on “ those 
who are always too hot,” for he professes 
to believe it to be a special feminine trait to 
complain of the heat. The last part is 
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‘perhaps the best. It deals sympathetically 
with the professional classes in France, and 
in a few sharply outlined sketches shows us 
the peasant, country doctor, retired official, 
and priest as they can only be known by the 
‘physician who has often been present at their 
<eath-beds. 








SOCIETIES. 


Royat Numismatic.—Oct. 21.—Sir Arthur 
Evans, President, in the chair.—Mr. F. A. Waiters 
exhibited a denarius of Gallienus (Cohen 960 
wrongly described as a quinarius), obv. IMP. 
GALLIENUS AUG., rev. SECURIT PERPET.—The 
President exhibited quinarii of Geta, Gallienus, 
and Saloninus.—Mr. Webb showed a quinarius 
of Saloninus, obv. DCL VALERIANUS NOB CAES, 
rev. PRINCIPI IUVENTUTIS.—Mr. Henry Garside 
exhibited the 5- and 10-nickel pieces of 1909 
issued for currency in Kiao-Chau.—The Rev. 
Edgar Rogers exhibited an unpublished drachm 
of Antiochus VI. with Tryphon monogram behind 
the head on the obverse, and two Corean amulets. 
—Mr. Webb, on behalf of Mr. Gunn, showed a 
very fine bronze coin of Probus, rev. ADVENTUS 
AUG., mm. Rs. 

Dr. Codrington read a paper on ‘Some Coins 
from Travancore,’ and exhibited an extensive 
series of coins in illustration of it, including a 
number of rare gold coins struck at coronations 
and on other ceremonial occasions. 

Prof. Oman read a paper on ‘ The Last Days 
of the Denarius,’ in which he discussed the survival 
of the denarius and quinarius in the third 
century A.D., long after the introduction of the 
antoninianus. 





British NvuMIsMATIC.—Oct. 27.—Lieut.-Col. 
H. W. Morrieson, President, in the chair.—The 
Society recorded its deep regret for the death 
of the Rev. C. K. Henderson, and its appreciation 
of his services upon the Council.—Mrs. W. V. 
Chapin, Mr. H. W. Longbottom, Mr. R. A. Braba- 
zon Ponsonby, and Mr. E. L. Spicer were elected 
Members. 

Dr. William Martin read a paper upon ‘ London 
as illustrated upon the Great Seals,’ the main 
object of which was to direct attention to a source 
of information, hitherto somewhat neglected, 
concerning the appearance of London in Stuart 
times, and by so doing lead possibly to the dis- 
covery or recognition of the original view or views 
of old London from which the illustrations upon 
the Great Seals and similar pictorial efforts had 
been drawn. One immediate result of the ‘‘ Re- 
birth of the Old Learning ”’ was the production 
of representations of localities—representations 
approximating to plans, but more often to pictures. 
In the fifteenth century the public had seemingly 
tired of pictures which served as backgrounds 
to the painting of events in the lives of the saints 
and of events upon which religion was based, and 
asked for pictures or panoramas of cities or towns 
or structures which should absorb virtually the 
whole of the onlooker’s interest. Satisfaction of 
this request was forthcoming, and figures, once 
paramount, were, when present, relegated to 
subordinate positions, and became merged in 
ornamental detail. 

When the Elizabethan period arrived, this 
method of expressing what might formerly have 
been backgrounds had fully matured, resulting 
in the production of admirable picture-plans of 
old London. Although the trend of development 
was as stated, yet there remained a class of picture 
which failed to move with the times. In this 
conservative type the figure in the forefront 
secured attention, while the prospect beyond 
competed only with flat ornamental detail. It 
was these backgrounds, when cartographic, 
which formed the subject of the paper. If these 
backgrounds were to be treated seriously, they 
demanded, in common with other contemporary 
map-views, “‘ interpretation ’’ in the fullest extent 
of the term. They must be discussed in relation 
to a prototype in existence or which we surmise 
to have existed ; they must be ranged with other 
variations of the prototype before the information 
they were capable of giving could be extracted. 
It was a common fault with many writers to base 
conclusions upon a single representative of a 
group of map-views without reference to the 
original of which that representative might be 
but a degraded specimen. 

In order to assess the value of the views of old 
London which appeared on so many of the Great 
Seals, other views of a somewhat allied character 
‘were, with the aid of the lantern, passed in review. 

The well-known attempts to depict London on 
the corporate sealof the City,c. 1224, were shown, 
as also the view worked in tapestry, c. 1290, from 
the Barcheston factory by Richard Hyckes, a 





view evidently founded on the map in Saxton’s 
Atlas of earlier date. As bearing closely upon the 
panorama of London between the horse’s legs 
on the reverse of the second Great Seal of Charles I., 
which was the first Great Seal to show London, 
an equestrian portrait of James I. was exhibited, 
in which a great proportion of Southwark had been 
allowed to remain. This and other contemporary 
illustrations shed light upon pictures of London 
which adorned the Great Seals down to 1815, 
when a picture of Windsor was substituted for 
that of London. Several slides of these Great 
Seals were shown. The lecturer drew special 
attention to the Great Seal of Richard Cromwell, 
in which the high-water mark of excellence was 
reached, and remarked upon the similarity of 
the horse to that by Le Sceur which, carrying 
Charles I., faces Whitehall. 

In addition, some medals,onwhich a panorama of 
London occupied the whole of the field, were shown 
on the screen. Some ingenuity was required 
in order to determine the individual buildings 
upon the seals, maps, and views of which illustra- 
tions had been given. It was clear that in many 
instances houses were expressed conventionally, 
and that an attempt to identify them would be 
useless. The lecturer, in conclusion, hoped that 
the originals of the backgrounds from the time 
of the Stuarts might be forthcoming, and so help 
to swell that magnificent series of map-views of 
old London of which we were the inheritors. 

Mr. W. S. Ogden exhibited Great Seals of 
Elizabeth and James I., also a collection of early 
views and plans of London, including original 
drawings of Winchester Palace, Southwark, in 
1815, and the Chapel Royal, Savoy, in 1823.— 
Miss H. Farquhar showed Charles I.’s medal with 
a view of London for its reverse.—Mr. Andrew 
showed the very similar Jacobite medal of 1721 ; 
also a plate found beneath the floor of an old 
house in Winchester, commemorating the election 
of the Emperor of Germany, circa 1600, on which 
each of the seven Electors is represented in cast 
silver relief as an equestrian figure with a view 
of his city below the horse, exactly as upon the 
Great Seals illustrated in the lecture. It is 
possible that, as one of the Electors was the 
Count Palatine of the Rhine, the plate was part 
of a service belonging to Prince Rupert or Prince 
Maurice, for both were more than once at Win- 
chester during the Civil War. 





FaraDAy.—Oct. 19.—Annual Mecting.—The 
following officers and members of. Council were 
elected for the year 1915-16 : President, Sir Robert 
Hadfield ; Vice-Presidents, Prof. K. Birkeland, 
Bertram Blount, W. R. Bousfield, Prof. F. G. 
Donnan, Dr. Eugene Haanel, Prof. A. K. Hunting- 
ton, and Dr. T. M. Lowry; Treasurer, Dr. F. 
Mollwo Perkin : Council, W. R. Cooper, Dr. C. H. 
Desch, Dr. J. A. Harker, Emil Hatschek, Cosmo 
Johns, Prof. A. W. Porter, E. H. Rayner, A. 
Gordon Salamon, Dr. G. Senter, and Cav. Magg. 
E. Stassano. 

The Report of the Council stated that, although 
the Society’s activities had been seriously affected 
by the war, it was found possible to hold four 
meetings in the period under review, at which 
twenty-seven papers were read. At one of these 
meetings Sir Robert Hadfield delivered his Presi- 
dential Address on ‘ Advances in the Metallurgy 
of Iron and Steel’; and at another Mr. C. R. 
Darling exhibited a number of the most recent 
types of Recording Pyrometers, which attracted 
much interest. The remaining meetings took 
the form of general discussions, the subject of one 
being ‘ Optical Rotatory Action.’ and the other 
‘The Hardening of Metals.’ Both were inter- 
national in character, and contributions were 
received from most of the leading authorities on 
the subjects. 

At the conclusion of the Annual Meeting there 
was a general discussion on ‘The Transformations 
of Pure Iron,’ the subject being introduced by the 
President, Sir Robert Hadfield. 





MEETINGS NEXT WHEK. 


Mow. Surveyors’ Institution, 8.—President’s Address. 
Turs. Horticultural, 3 —‘ Useful Books for an Amateur Gardener's 
Library,’ Mr. E. A. Bowles 
— Zoological, 5.30.—‘Some Notes upon the Anatomy of Rana 
tigrina,’ Dr. G. E. Nicholls ; ‘ The Distribution of Secondary 
Sex racters amongst Birds, with relation to their 
Liahility to the Attack of Knemies,’ and ‘Some Observations 
on Pattern-Blending with ref to Obli ive Shadin 
— ee of Outline,’ Mr. J. C. Mottram; an 
other 


Wen. Royal A y, 4.—'The Upper Limb,’ Lecture I., Prof. A. 
— — Socety of Literature, 5.15 -‘Ghosts in Fiction,’ Prof. W. de la 
are. 
Tuors. Royal, 4.30—‘ Effects of Function Activity in Striated Muscle 
and the Submaxillary Gland,’ Messrs. J. Barcroft and T. 
Kato; ‘ Studies on a priori Pathometry,’ Part I., Sir Ronald 
; and other Papers. 
— University College, 5.30.—‘The Progress of the War,’ Lec- 
ture V.. Prof. ‘ke. Pollard. 
Fri. a Academy, 4.—' The Upper Limb,’ Lecture II., Prof. A. 
omson 


— Astronomical, 











FINE ARTS 
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Thomas Gainsborough. By William T. 
Whitley. (Smith, Elder & Co., 15s. net.) 


GAINSBOROUGH has not lacked biographers 
in the past, and, although the efforts of 
some of them have been interesting, no 
one has succeeded in doing adequate justice 
to him. The general excuse has been that 
the material for a life of the great 
English painter was deficient. The true 
reason now appears to be that Gains. 
borough’s biographers have been content 
to follow in the footsteps of their prede- 
cessors, and have shown little inclination 
to engage in the troublesome work of 
original research. There are some periods 
of Gainsborough’s life of which we have 
had but few details, and we were told that 
no particulars of these—especially the 
early years of his career—were extant. 

This statement, happily, has now proved 
to be incorrect. Mr. William Whitley in 
his new Life of Gainsborough has, for the 
first time, taken the trouble to look for 
fresh data, and his quest—a_ laborious 
business, but no doubt undertaken con 
amore—has been amply rewarded. He 
does not claim to provide anything fresh 
from the critical standpoint; but he 
supplies some important contemporary 
opinions of the painter’s pictures from 
periodicals of the day. This alone would 
give his book considerable value, but 
he goes further. He has added much 
light on Gainsborough’s life before he 
came to London, and he shows admirable 
caution in accepting many of the old 
stories about the man and his work. For 
instance, where others have stated em- 
phatically that the original model for ‘ The 
Blue Boy’ was young Buttal, the son of 
an ironmonger living in Soho, Mr. Whitley 
cites all the evidence for this supposition. 
He receives, however, the tradition with 
his accustomed caution, and shows that, 
although the picture was owned by the 
family, there is no unquestionable evidence 
that it is a portrait of Jonathan Buttal. 
The story that the picture was painted 
in consequence of a dispute between 
Reynolds and Gainsborough, the latter con- 
tending that the predominant colour ina 
picture should be blue, is discredited, as 
the writer points out that after careful 
examination of the evidence there appears 
to be nothing to dispute about. This 
account of the origin of ‘ The Blue Boy,’ 
which has been widely accepted for the 
last ninety years, was written by John 
Young in the first catalogue of the Gros- 
venor House collection, published in 1821. 
Young offers no authority for the story, 
which is not mentioned by the artist’s 
earlier biographers. 

Mr. Whitley tells the romantic history 
of what is, perhaps, the most beautiful of 
all Gainsborough’s portraits, that of the 
Hon. Mrs. Graham, which now hangs in 
the National Gallery of Scotland. Of this 
work the painter’s staunch admirer and 
patron, Sir Henry Bate of The Morning 
Post, said, “‘ Portrait of a lady, rather of a 
divinity.” Like ‘The Blue Boy,’ it is 
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among the best known of Gainsborough 
masterpieces, but for many years it was 
entirely lost to sight. The portrait repre- 
sents Mary, second daughter of the ninth 
Lord Cathcart, who became the wife, at 
the age of 17, of Thomas Graham of Bal- 
gowan, afterwards the famous Lord Lyne- 
doch ; and it was probably painted in 1774, 
during Mrs. Graham’s honeymoon. An 
ideally happy union was broken after 
some eighteen years by Mrs. Graham’s 
death. Her adoring husband, “ burdened 
by a sorrow that he could not overcome,” at 
length decided, at the age of 44, to volun- 
teer for active service in the war in which 
England was then engaged with France. 
Graham’s military gifts gained for him 

at and well-deserved honours, for he 
died a general and a peer in 1843 at the 
age of 95. Before he volunteered for 
service in the army Graham, who could 
not bear to look at the picture of his wife 
after her death, sent the portrait away toa 
warehouse. For more than half a century 
the canvas was entirely forgotten, but 
on the General’s death it was discovered 
by his executors, packed away in a case 
and stored in the back room of a shop. 
It was afterwards bequeathed by a 
member of the family to the Scottish 
Gallery, ‘from whence it may never be 
moved on any condition.” 

Lord Ronald Gower and Sir Walter 
Armstrong, to name two of the most recent 
biographers of Gainsborough, both com- 
plain of paucity of material. Fulcher, an 
earlier writer, was supposed to have said 
all that it was possible to say about the 
painter, and his small book has been largely 
used by all his successors. Since the 
publication of Fulcher’s book, however, 
many of Gainsborough’s letters have 
come to light, and of these Mr. Whitley 
has made good use. But his book, as he 
tells us, ‘is in the main the fruit of long 
researches in fields untouched by Fulcher.” 
He has done great service in fixing the 
dates of many of Gainsborough’s pictures, 
and in adding a large amount of informa- 
tion about Gainsborough that is not to 
be discovered in any preceding biography. 

Mr. Whitley is entertaining, too. With- 
out those tricks of style of which writers 
on art are specially enamoured, he has 
drawn the man to a hair, made us feel 
something of his genius apart from his 
pictures, and revealed the generous and 
lovable nature which was sometimes 
obscured by fits of violent passion and 
his humorous moods. This book is not 
so distinguished in form as some others, 
although it is not by any means unattrac- 
tive ; but it will henceforth be indispens- 
able to all those who are interested in 
Gainsborough and his period. The author 
does not give us a list of the artist’s 
pictures, but he mentions in the text 
a large number of them, and, as we have 
said, he supplies many missing dates. 
Further, his material is made readily 
accessible by an excellent Index. 








EXHIBITIONS AT THE FINE ART 
SOCIETY’S GALLERIES. 


Mr. NorMAN WILKINSON, whose sketches 
cf Gallipoli and the Dardanelles are on view 
at the above galleries, will perhaps be regarded 
by his brothers among marine painters 
much as horse-stealers are looked at by 
those eternally chivied for looking over 
hedges. For months every artist in England 
from the President of the Royal Academy 
downwards has been forbidden to paint 
even his own boots within a given number 
of miles (subtly varying in different counties) 
from the sea. Yet here is a painter to whom 
is vouchsafed the opportunity of doing 
detailed drawings of sundry strategic posi- 
tions held by our troops in circumstances 
still of great difficulty. We do not for a 
moment suppose that there is really any 
indiscretion in exhibiting one of his sketches, 
but the strong interest they have is clearly 
based on an extraordinary privilege, and 
we have a certain sympathy with those of 
Mr. Wilkinson’s rivals who would like to 
know “ how it was done.” 

Apart from the interest they thus secure, 
the drawings do not go beyond average 
quality. Most of the military operations 
are, of course, sketched from a great distance, 
and have the suggestion of ant-like activity 
which even enormous actions offer when 
their puny armies compare with hills and 
sea and sky. Presentation of the scale of 
the heights overhanging Anzac Cove, how- 
ever, does certainly make one realize the 
difficulties of establishing a footing there. 

On the whole, the ideal of literal 
record which the artist imposed upon himself 
does not produce impressive results, and 
we incline to think that, had he suppressed 
colour and done meticulous pen-drawings 
bent on satisfying in detail our curiosity 
as to ways and means, the result would 
have been more satisfactory. Sea-Planes at 
Kephalo (38) inclines in the direction we 
mean. In one or two of the drawings, such 
as H.M.S. Swiftsure (18) or Anzac (53), 
Mr. Wilkinson’s colour has quality and 
particular flavour. As a rule the most that 
can be said for it is that it is inoffensive 
because it pretends to very little. From a 
draughtsman whose painter-like enthusiasms 
are thus languid a more vividly informing 
and diagrammatic statement would have 
been more to our taste. But perhaps even 
the artist’s protectors might have drawn 
the line at that. On the other hand, if, 
having chosen a semi-journalistic artist, 
they found that free rein could not be given to 
his journalistic gifts, they might as well have 
been content with a mere painter, and chosen 
one of greater power. 

In the adjoining room are water-colours 
of Scotland, Italy, Paris, and Flanders by 
Mr. Russell Flint and Mr. R. Purves Flint. 
Of the pair the former is the more flamboyant 
and ambitious, but the latter is the more 
sensitive artist. He suffers somewhat from 
bringing to his water-colour washes a taste 
in form almost exclusively linear. If he 
drew in lines only and with rather fewer of 
them, he would be a dainty designer. Witness 
The River-Side, Paris (12), A Grey Morning, 
Paris (17), and Hauling a Barge, Paris (43). 








THE PENMACHNO INSCRIPTION. 

Oxford, October 24, 1915. 
Pror. Sm JoHN Ruys has shown me a 
photograph of the new Penmachno stone, 
and I am anxious (though he has not asked 
me to) to say that I believe his reading to be 
quite correct. It would be always rash and 
dangerous to differ from Sir John in such a 
matter, on which he possesses unique 





competence. In the present case the photo- 
graph shows the stone to be clear and 
legible, and doubt becomes something worse 
than rashness. The end of the main inscrip- 
tion is plainly FILIAVITORI. It is broken, 
but only the tops of some of the letters are 
lost by the fracture, e.g., the top-bars of 
F and T, but they can be easily supplied. 
The three imperfect lines of dating, INTEPO 
--.-, IVSTI....and CON.... are equally 
clear, and I do not doubt that the interpre- 
tation “‘in te(m)pore Iustini consulis ”’ is as 
reasonable as it is ingenious. One can 
hardly doubt that we have here some echo 
or reflex of the post-consulates of the sixth 
and seventh centuries. It may not be quite 
clear whether the words denote the year 
when some Iustin was published consul—540 
for choice—or a post-consulate which the 
stone-cutter did not like (or know enough) to 
state accurately in figures ; the latter would 
seem the likelier, and it is what I understand 
Sir John to suggest. One has in Gaul 
inscriptions dated xxv p.c. Iust. (a.p. 565) 
or Ixxxx p.c. Ius. (629), and though this 
dating is somewhat local, it may easily have 
been dimly known in Britain. The Pen- 
machno stone would, then, date from some 
part of the period after 540, when some 
people in Gaui were dating from that year. 
F. HAVERFIELD. 








MUSIC 


—~@—- 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MESSRS. AUGENER & CO. 

Decorations, for Piano. By John Irelend. 
3s. net.—This is a set of three numbers, and 
the music of all of them is of programme 
order. They are not mere formal titles; for 
in each case a brief quotation is also given, 
so that the listener may be thrown into a 
mood somewhat similar to that which 
inspired the composer. The piece consists 
of a simple note melody subject to various 
rhythmic changes, but always recognizable. 
Light arpeggios, some of them widespread, 
form the Decorations. We may at once say 
that only pianists could do justice to them 
who have good command of the keyboard 
and a sensitive touch. No. 2 is entitled 
*Moon-Glade,’ a delicate piece easy to play, 
but to get the exact tone-colour and shading 
will, we think, be very difficult. The 
last number, ‘ The Scarlet Ceremonies,’ with 
a brief quotation from Mr. Arthur Machen’s 
‘ The House of Souls,’ is the most character- 
istic, and technically the most difficult. 

A. E. Hull: Russian Organ Album. 
2s. net.—This album will attract organists. 
Dr. Hull has taken special care to make the 
writing (particularly the pedal parts) con- 
veniently easy. The selection of music is 
attractive, and the transcriptions are excel- 
lent. 

MESSRS. NOVELLO. 

Albums for the Organ, No. 6.—Most 
numbers in this Album bear the names of 
English composers, and in addition to 
Stainer and Sir Hubert Parry, the latter of 
whom is represented by a Choral Prelude 
on that fine old hymn-tune ‘ Rockingham,’ 
there are Mr. Thomas F. Dunhill, the 
well-known organists Messrs. E. H. Lemare 
and Alfred Hollins, and others. The Belgian 
J. Lemmens, who in his day was a distin- 
guished organist, is represented by a 
*Triumphal March.’ There is an Allegro in 
B flat by Mendelssohn. A boycott of all 
German music is advocated by some 
persons: to such the knowledge that the 
Allegro has never been published in Germany 
ought to afiord consolation. 
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Musical Gossip. 


Mr. Mark Hamspoure gave his second 
| sone eng recital at the Aolian Hall last 

aturday afternoon. He is in many ways 
® great pianist, but he is more than that ; 
for his interpretations show that he under- 
stands the music, and can present it in a 
clear manner to his audience. Yet he has 
one drawback, namely, a tendency to ex- 
aggerate tone ‘and time, which caused him 
nearly to come to grief in the difficult second 
movement of Schumann’s Fantasia in c, 
Op. 17. He was at his best in the second 
movement of Rakhmaninov’s E minor 
Sonata, and that composer’s c sharp minor 
Prelude. 


THE first concert of the Royal Philhar- 
monic Society at Queen’s Hall took place 
on Monday evening. There was a very good 
audience, a fact which promises well for 
the change of hour. Mr. Thomas Beecham’s 
programme was devoted entirely to Russian 
music. For Balakirev’s Symphonic Poem, 
“ Thamar,’ the Ballet invented by M. Bakst 
was excellent, but in the concert-room one 
can pay more attention to the clever and 
picturesque music. The ‘ Polovetz Dances’ 
proved singularly attractive in Borodin’s 
opera ‘ Prince Igor,’ yet they lose little, if 
any, of their charm as concert pieces. M. 
Stravinsky’ s ‘ Petrouchka’ is a wonderful 
piece of orchestral writing, and the way in 
which the music suits every action on the 
stage is fascinating. Those who have seen 
these ‘Burlesque Scenes’ can mentally 
supply to a good extent what is missing, 
but much must sound bewildering to those 
unfamiliar with the work. Miss Mignon 
Nevada’s rendering of ‘The Letter Song’ 
from Chaikovsky’s ‘Eugene Oneigen’ was 
sag and musically successful. Mr. 

Beecham conducted the whole programme 
with point and unflagging energy. 

M. VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN gave his 
Chopin recital at Queen’s Hall on Wednesday 
afternoon. Of his performances there is no 
need to speak: the music and the way in 
which he interprets it are both familiar. 
We note, however, that his comments and 
gestures while playing the Fantasia in F minor 
were rather disturbing. Before and after a 
piece it does not much matter what he says 
or does; but there are limits even for so 
great an artist as M. Pachmann. 


THE interesting programme of the fourth 
Classical Concert at the Molian Hall on 
Wednesday evening included Schubert’s 
Octet, which is rarely heard now, and of 
which a very satisfactory performance was 
given by the English String Quartet and 
the wind players, Messrs. James McDonagh, 
€. Draper, A. Borsdorf, E. F. James, and 
Claude Hobday. Mozart’s Quintet in & flat 
a (Madame Lily Henkel) and 

and two movements from the un- 
finished Quartet of Mendelssohn, were also 
performed. The selection of these works 
was welcome; and there are others which 
to the public would be quite new. 


MapaMeE Ratan Devi (Mrs. Ananda 
Coomaraswamy) will give a recital of special 
interest at the olian Hall on Friday 
evening, the 26th inst. The programme 
includes classic Indian Ragas and some 
Kashmiri folk-songs. M. Eugene Goossens, 
jun., will contribute violin solos by Bach. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
&cx. Qancert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 
junday Concert Meslety, 3. 0, ueen's Hall. 
Ballad Concert, 7, qu ueen's Hal 
Moy.—Sar. Opera ia ee in Knel tish, § hhafsesbury 
ednesd: 


Theatre. 
ay an Senne ) 
Mow. London ahaa Techn 5, Queen 
Tues. Mr. aod Mrs. Alfred Hob:lay ’ ‘ ‘Seaeue 8 15, Pi tsilan Hall. 
Wap. Classic al C Concert Soetety, 3. Malian Hall. 
Tavrs. London ng Quartet, 3.15, # lian Aali. 
te Phithirm | ring Ley 3.15, Zolian Hall. 
Sar. London Ballad Concert, i Albert Hall, 
- New Queen's Hall ~~ tA 3, Queen's Hall. 





Bramatic Gossip. 


LriziaNn Baytils is presenting Shakespearian 
and classical dramas at the Royal Victoria 
Hall on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
evenings of each week, grand opera on 
Thursday and Saturday evenings, and 
popular lectures on Tuesdays. 

On October 18th, 20th, and 22nd ‘ The 
Merchant of Venice’ was performed. Mr. 
Ben Greet gave due weight to the bad side of 
Shylock without depriving him of a remnant 
of dignity and pathos. Beatrice Wilson 
was a spirited and tender Portia who con- 
trived to assume the bearing as well as the 
garments of a learned doctor of law. 

On November Ist, 3rd, and 5th ‘ The 
Rivals’ was given. May Congdon was a 
pretty, petulant Lydia Languish, and Mr. 
William Stack looked a dashing young beau 
as Jack Absolute. Mrs. Malaprop in very 
gorgeous plumage was well played by Clare 
Greet. Mr. Arthur Fayne gave a good 
performance of the irascible Sir Anthony, 
and the Sir Lucius O’Trigger of Mr. Ernest 
Walker had a particularly rolling brogue. 
The minor characters in both plays were well 
interpreted. 

A MasBet DEARMER MEMORIAL FuND has 
been started. It is felt that her act of heroic 
sacrifice, which has made a deep impression 
on the Servian people, should be com- 
memorated in her own land. It is suggested 
that a suitable memorial would be a window 
cr other ornament in the church of St. Mary, 
Primrose Hill, or a dispensary or hospital in 
Servia or England. The choice cf a memo- 
rial will depend on the amount available. 
Meanwhile, contributions and promises should 
be sent to Mrs. Lucy Henderson, at 2, 
Hogarth Hill, Hendon, N.W. 


WE regret to notice the death on Monday 
last of Mr. Lewis Waller, who had long been 
&® prominent figure in the dramatic world, 
and lately had been specially familiar to 
the public as an effective exponent of 
patriotic recitations. For years, Mr. Waller 
held a leading position as a popular favourite, 
having something like the success which 
attended the appearance of William Terriss 
as the bright hero of many a melodrama. 
Mr. Waller had the same gifts of presence and 
energy, and more accomplishment, though 
none of his performances reached the highest 
rank of art. Still, in the drama of sword and 
cloak his fine figure and voice and forceful 
personality were highly effective. 

His long experience of the stage began 
with Toole in ‘ Uncle Dick’s Darling ’ (1883), 
and subsequently he played with Henry 
Neville, Sir John Hare, Sir Herbert Beer- 
bohm Tree, Mrs. Brown Potter, and Mrs. 
Langtry. He toured with his own company 
in ‘A Woman cof No Importance,’ and at 
different times was lessee, in part or wholly, 
of several theatres. 

His season at the Lyceum in 1900 showed 
him at his best, in ‘ The Three Muskcteers’ 
as D’ Artagnan, and in the title-part of 
‘King Henry V.’ ‘Monsieur Beaucaire,’ 
first produced in London at the Comedy in 
1902, did not seem promising as an outcome 
of transatlentic imagination and extravagant 
romance, but was made into a marked success 
by Mr. Waller’s admirable acting of the 
high-born and desperately gallant hero. In 
such parts he was unequalled ; he was less 
successful in the finesse of comedy and more 
thoughtful drama. 

As a reciter—especially of the Agincourt 
speech in ‘ Henry V.’—he showed no great 
modulation of voice, but carried his public 
with a rush of declamation and emoticn. 





To CORRESPONDENTS.—O. A.—W. H. H.—C. G.—G. 4.8, 
—J. B. B.—W. M.—A. M.—Received. 





This man 
doubled his 


Private Income 


After twenty-five years’ practice as a 
solicitor in a small country town, Mr. A, 
B. K. felt that the time had come for him 
to retire. He was then fifty-nine years of 
age, and was receiving from investments 
an income of some £250. This he con- 
sidered would be quite sufficient for his 
needs. 

But he had reckoned without the War. 

War came, and with it such heavy extra 
demands upen his purse that his income 
no longer was sufficient. His Income-tax 
was doubled, he had to pay at least 25 per 
cent. more for most food commodities, he 
had to help relatives hard hit by the War, 
and he had outside charitable calls upon 
his pocket to which he longed but was 
unable to respond. 

So it was that, after careful considera- 
tion, this retired solicitor, at the age of 
sixty-one, determined to sell his various 
stocks and shares and buy with the money 
a “ Sun Life of Canada” Annuity. 

Prices having fallen, he was only able 
to get £5,000 for script which had cost him 
£6,000, but this sum sufficed to purchase 
an Annuity of £508 10s., which income was 
guaranteed to him for life. 

His income thus doubled, he easily meets 
the extra taxation, the increased cost of 
living, the claims of his poorer relatives, 
and the charity calls of war time. And 
he has just invested £100 of his surplus 
income in the War Loan. 

That, briefly, is the history of Mr. 
A. B. K.’s method of weathering the finan- 
cial war storm. 

Any one with money invested or to invest 
should write for a copy of the interesting 
booklet recently issued by the Sun Life 
of Canada, which gives many other in- 
teresting examples of Annuity transactions, 
and throws much new light upon this phase 
of private finance. 

The Sun Life of Canada is, as is well 
known, the leading company for Annuities. 
It has assets of over £14,000,000 invested 
under strict supervision of the Canadian 
Government. 

A booklet, explaining the various forms 
of Annuities issued by the “Sun Life of 
Canada,” will be sent on application. 


Fil in this Form and. post 
it to-day; or send postcard. 


To J. F. JUNKIN (Manager), 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


10, Canada House, Norfolk Street, 
London, W.C. 


Please send me booklet and other par- 


ticulars of your various forms of 
Annuity Assurance. (Inquirer should 
state age, particulars of Annuity re- 
quired, &c., the communication being 
quite confidential.) 
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In an article contributed recently to the Westminster Gazette, Sir 
Harry Johnston wrote :—“ If the average Englishman desires... . 
to keep himself abreast of the intelligent in the study of foreign 
affairs, I recommend to his notice THE NEAR EAST.” 











Every one interested in the commercial development or the political and racial © 


questions of Egypt, the Balkans, Persia, and the Levant should read 


THE NEAR EAST 


The Journal deals with the Affairs of all the Countries of the Near 
East, and of Islam from Tangier to Teheran and from the 
Danube to the Desert. 


Special Correspondents in Constautinople, Cairo, Sofia, Smyrna, Bucharest, 
Belgrade, Athens, Jerusalem, Salonika, Cyprus, Alexandria, Odessa, and 
other important centres, 


Every Friday - Price Sixpence 


THE NEAR EAST is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents, but if 
any difficulty is experienced in obtaining copies, those interested should 
communicate with the Manager. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION (post free) ONE POUND 





THE NEAR EAST, Ltd. issionec'" 














EVERY FRIDAY. 


A WEEKLY LINK WITH _ INDIA 


INDIAMAN 


A Journal devoted to the affairs of India. 


(With which are incorporated ‘The Overland Mail’ and 
*The Homeward Mail’). 





The Paper is indispensable to every Anglo-Indian and 
to all who take an interest in our Dependency. 


Price SIXPENCE. 








Two Editions, one for India, and one for Readers at Home. 


Specimen copy forwarded post free on receipt of a post card. 


Annual Subscription (including postage) £1. 








THE INDIAMAN is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents, but if any difficulty is experienced in obtaining copies, 
those interested should communicate with the Manager. 





THE ORIENTAL NEWSPAPER CO., Ltd., 


16-17, Devonshire Square, London, E.C, 


PRE88 CONTRIBUTORS EMERGENCY FUND 


Personal Reports 
from the War 


ADDRESSES BY 


JOHN BUCHAN, Esq. 
STEPHEN GRAHAM, Esq. 


AT 


Sunderland House, 
Curzon Street, W. 


(By kind permission of 
HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH) 


ON 


Wednesday, Nov. 10, at 3 p.m. 





Chairman: J. A. SPENDER, Esq. 





Tickets may be obtained from the following :— 
Mrs. John Buchan. 30, Upper Grosvenor Street, W. 
Mrs. Theodore McKenna, 24, Bryanston Square, W. 
Mrs. Alice Perrin, 12, Cadogan Court, S.W. 
Lady Riddell, 20, Queen Anne’s Gate, S. W. 
Mrs. Fabian Ware, 14, Wyndham Place, W. 
Also at Sunderland House, Curzon Street, W. 


All further communications to be addressed to :— 
The Secretary (Miss W. E. Hall), Press Contributors 
Emergency Fund, 14, Great Smith Street, 8. W. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


NOVELLO’S 
HANDBOOKS FOR MUSICIANS 


Edited by ERNEST NEWMAN. 

THE INTERPRETATION OF 
THE MUSIC OF THE 
XVIIth AND XVIIIth CENTURIES 
As Revealed by Contemporary Evidence. 


By ARNOLD DOLMETSCH. 
Price 10s. net. Published as a net Book. 


APPENDIX 


Containing TWENTY-TWO ILLUSTRATIVE PIECES. 
Price 3s. 6d. 








London: NOVELLO & COMPANY, Limited. 








A YERY FINE NEW FRENCH NOYEL 
TO READ 


BY LEA LAURENT 


The suocessful author of ‘La Yéridique 
histoire de Louise York’ 


LA TRANSFIGURATION DE SAINTE 


DOROTHEE 


**Tts interest is admirably sustained, ite ori- 
ginality surprising.””— INDEPENDANCE BEIGE. 
“No more exquisite novel has been pub- 
lished of recent years.””—THE DaiLY GRAPHIC. 
“The work of an incompereble story teller.” 
—La BELGIQUE NOUVELLE. 


Post free 2s. Sd. (3fr. 50). 
IRIS. LONDON : 30-31, Furnival 8t., E.C. 
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The need for change of Environment 





HEALTH, HEALTH, HEALTH—everything is a matter of health! Your work, 

your thoughts, social intercourse, all these should be a continual joy to you. 

Worry, sluggishness, indifference, and depression are all a question of health—all 

come from the lack of it, and nothing more quickly restores its normal tone than 
change of surroundings. 


In these times of stress and anxiety many are reluctant to move out of their usual 

orbit, as though to do so implied an admission of “ slackness.”" This is not so, for 

with a lowered vitality comes a slackening of interest and determination, and the 
truest patriotism is to keep oneself physically and mentally fit. 


The advertisements in BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDE will tell you where 
to seek renewed vigour, as these interesting pages form a fairly complete directory 
of the Hotels, Hydropathics, and best Pensions of the United Kingdom. 








In connexion with this publication Bradshaw’s Travel Enquiry Department is 

quietly and unobtrusively carrying on a very efficient work. During the last few 

weeks enquiries as to accommodation have been received and answered relating to 
the following districts :— 





BUCKINGHAM KENT SURREY 
CORNWALL LANCASHIRE SUSSEX 
CUMBERLAND LONDON SCOTLAND 
DERBYSHIRE NORFOLK WARWICKSHIRE 
DEVONSHIRE NORTH WALES WILTSHIRE 
DORSET SOMERSET YORKSHIRE 
GLOUCESTER SUFFOLK &c. &c. 

These enquiries have come from all parts of the country. No commission is 


charged for the services rendered, the only obligation being that enquirers will 
mention Bradshaw. 





Enquiries should be addressed to Bradshaw’s Guide Office, Surrey Street, Strand, 
W.C., and must be accompanied by two stamps and the precise names of the 
localities for which hotel tariffs are required. 
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